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EXEC UTIVE SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


This Institute of Education Sciences (IES) project (2015-18) examined how adult 
education providers in Chicago, Houston, and Miami are designing and implementing 
career pathways (CP) programming, especially foradults who are immigrants or have 
bamiers to employment and education. The researcher-practitioner partnership 
included the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy at The Pennsylvania State University 
and three community partners serving as liaisons for each city: Chicago Citywide 
Literacy Coalition, Houston Center for Literacy, and Miami-Dade County Public Schools. 


The IES project included three research phases: (1) a survey of adult education 
providers; (2) focus groups with adult education providers; and (3) case studies of six 
programs (two per city). This report first presents the survey findings, followed by 
combined focus group and case study findings. 


SURVEY 


RESEARC H QUESTIONS AND METHODS 


The purpose of the survey wasto understand the landscape of adult education career 
pathways within and across Chicago, Houston, and Miami. The survey was designed to 
answer the following research questions: 


1. What are the key features of adult education career pathways in each city, 
including student characteristics, program design and delivery, and data 
collection systems? 

2. Which CP student outcome measures are most extensively used by adult 
education providers within and across cities? 

3. Which measures (if any) are used by all adult education providers within and 
across cities? 

4. What interim and long-term outcomes are adult education providers helping 
lower-skilled CP participantsto achieve? 


The confidential, web-based survey covered the following topics: organizational 
background information; student charactenstics; program design and delivery; data 
collection systems and outcome measures; and aggregate student outcomes. All 
questions referred to the 2014-15 program year. 


Vili 


The sample included all known adult basic education (ABE) providersin the three cities 
(n=147). One hundred six agencies retumed a complete (n=102) or partial (n=4) online 
survey, fora response rate of 72% 


Forselected questions, we analyzed whether there were statistic ally significant 
differences (a) between cities and (b) between agencies that said they offered career 
pathways programming (CP), according to the Center for Law and Social Policy's 
(CLASP) definition (see p. 9) versus those that said “no” or “in development.” 


As the first survey to analyze how adult education programsare providing CP 
programming in three cities located in three of the nation’s large bellwether states, this 
report offers important insights that can infom local and national policy and practice. 


FINDINGS 


Overview of adult education and career pathways in the three cities 


Structure of adult education provision. The structure of adult education provision 
differs markedly across the three cities. In Chicago and Houston, community-based 
organizations (CBOs) and community colleges are the primary adult education 
providers. In Miami, the main adult education providers are the public school district 
and a community college that also offerssome fouryear degrees. In Chicago and 
Miami there isa single, multi-campus community college system, whereas in Houston 
there are Sx separate community colleges. 


Organizational type. The majority of survey respondents (58%) were CBOs, 
followed by school district adult education programs (22%). All of the school district 
programs were located in Miami and neany half (48%) of the CBOs were in Chicago. 


Funding sources. The most common funding sources were state govemment 
(57%), federal govemment (53%), and private foundations (51%). On average, agencies 
had 3.3 funding sources. Cities differed significantly in five types of funding; in each 
case Chicago agencies were more likely to use those funding sources. Chicago 
agenciesalso had a higher average number of funders than respondents from the 
other cities. Agencies that said they offered CP reported significantly more funding 
sources, on average, than those that said “no” or “in development” (3.5 vs. 2.4). 


Enrollment. The agenciescollectively served more than 282,000 students in ABE, 
high school equivalency or General Educational Development (GED®), literacy, English 
asa Second Language (ESL), or othertypes of adult education. The average was 2, 7/99 
and the median was 403 (see the findings for information about outliers). 


Approximately 51% of all the adult education students participated in the following 
“core” CP classes and services: classes to transition to postsecondary education, to 


obtain an industry-recognized credential, orto obtain a postsecondary orstackable 
credential; short-term certificate programs; intemships; and apprenticeships. On 
average, programsserved 1,445 CP students (median =214). See note on outliers in the 
findings. 


Although CBOscompnised the majority of agencies, their median enrollment (all adult 
education students) was much lowerthan that of postsecondary institutions, libraries, 
and school district adult education programs. Collectively, CBOsserved a much smaller 
percentage of the overall adult leamer enrollment. 


Provision of careerpathways. According to the CLASP definition, 83% of 
respondents said that they offer career pathways; another 11% are developing CP 
programming. There were no significant differencesamong cities. The types of 
organizations that offer CP were similarto the overall survey sample (58% C BOs, 22% 
school district adult education programs). 


Types of classesand services. The most common types of CP classes orservices 
were ESL (84%), employability or work readiness (76%), and classes to transition to 
postsecondary education (75%). However, the other “core” CP services, such as classes 
combining basic skillsand career-technical education (CTE) or short-term certificate 
programs were much lesscommon. Cities differed significantly in the percentage of 
agenciesthat offered high school/GED® diploma classesand classesleading to a 
postsecondary orstackable credential. Agencies that offer CP were significantly more 
likely to provide 12 out of the 15 classes orservices, particulary career exploration or 
awareness, classes to transition to postsecondary education, and classes combining 
basic skillsand CTE. 


Of the 87 agencies that offer CP, 36%also reported zero students enrolled in the core 
CP services. This finding suggests that in these agenciesCP may be less robust. 


On average, agencies offered 7.5 adult education classes, services, or regular 
activities. Agencies that said they offer CP provided significantly more classes and 
services, on average, than those that said “no” or“in development.” Agenciesin Miami 
offered significantly more services, on average, than those in Chicago or Houston. 


Individualized career pathways plans. Among the agenciesthat say they 
provide CP (n=87), 61% formally assist students in developing their own, individualized 
Career pathway plan. 


Occupational sectors. Education, child, and family services (44%) wasthe most 
common occupational sector, followed by health and medical technology (38%) and 
information technology (30%). Cities differed significantly in the percentage that 
focused on education, child, and family services; information technology; building 
tradesand construction; hospitality, tourism, and recreation; arts, media, and 


entertainment; and manufacturing and product development. The latter was most 
common in Chicago; the other four sectors were more common in Miami. 


Coordination and Planning acrossCP Providers 


Opportunities for CP planning and coordination. Only 36% of respondents said 
there were venues for CP coordination and planning across organizations in their city, 
and more than one-half were unsure. This suggests that there is limited awareness of CP 
coordination across different kinds of agencies at the macro (city) level. Of those who 
knew about mechanisms for CP planning and coordination across organizations, nearly 
90% participated in these (Figure 18). 


Effectiveness of CP planning and coordination. One-fifth of respondents 
believed that organizations in their city are “very effective” in working togetherto avoid 
duplicating CP services (see Figure 19) and in determining and filling gapsin CP 
services. Sixty-three to 64% thought they were very or somewhat effective in both areas, 
compared to 35%to 36% who thought they were slightly ornot at all effective. There 
were no significant differences by city. 


Student characteristics and demographics 


Types of studentsserved. Agenciesserved a wide range of students, particularly 
unemployed orunderemployed persons (90%), adults who struggle with basic skills 
(89%), and immigrants or non-native English speakers (87%). There were statistically 
significant differences between cities for the following student groups: unemployed or 
underemployed persons, parents/caregivers, out-of-school young adults, veterans, and 
inmates. Agencies that said they offered CP were significantly more likely to serve 
immigrants or non-native English speakers, parents or caregivers, out-of-school young 
adults, dislocated workers, and unemployed or underemployed adults. 


Demographic characteristics of CP students. Agencies reported demographic 
characteristics of CP students asa sub-set of all their adult leamers. Due to missing data 
and inaccurate reporting of some data on demographic characteristics and NRS levels 
(below), these findings should be interpreted as rough estimates. 


CP students were disproportionately female, foreign-bom adults with economic 
vulnerabilities and limited formal education. Salient characteristics were as follows: 


e 59%women and 41%men 

e 6/7%foreign-bom 

e Race/ethnicity of U.S.-bom students: 57% Hispanic, 22% Black, 8% White, 7% 
Asian, 5% unknown, 1% other, <1% American Indian/Alaska Native or Native 
Hawaiian/Pacific Isander 


e 44%received some kind of public assistance 

e Employment status: 45% unemployed, 29% employed full-time, 19% employed 
full- or part-time (survey respondent did not specify), 7% employed part-time 

e Educational attainment: 63%no high school/GED® diploma, 21% high 
school/GED® diploma, 6% some college, 10% postsecondary degree, 1% post- 
graduate degree. 


Student testing, classification, and enrollment. Among the agencies that reported 
National Reporting System functional levels, about 63% of CP students tested at an ESL 
functional level and 37%tested at an Adult Basic Education functional level. About 69% 
of CP students placed ata beginning to low intermediate ABE or ESL level. 


The majority (61%) of students were classified as enrolled in ESL classes, followed by ABE 
(22%), other (10%), and GED® (7%). 


CP students were enrolled foran average of 228 hours (median =128) and 19 weeks 
(median =14.6). 


Program design and delivery 


Partnerships. Respondents provided CP services jointly with many types of 
organizations, particularly CBOs (59%), social service agencies (44%), and workforce 
investment system organizations (40%). Cities differed significantly in the percentage 
that partnered with K-12 school districts, technical schools, and correctional institutions 
(all more common in Miami). Agencieshad an average of 4.0 partners. Agencies that 
said they offered CP had significantly more partners, on average, than those that said 
“no” or“in development” (4.6 vs. 1.1). There were no significant differences by city in 
the average number of CP partners. 


Entry requirements. Foreach of the classes orservicesin the survey, more than 
50% of agencies reported having grade level, test score, orlanguage entry 
requirements. These requirements were most common for classes to obtain an industry- 
recognized credential (86%), to access specific job opportunities (86%), and to obtaina 
postsecondary orstackable credential (85%). Agencies that said they offered CP were 
significantly more likely to have threshold requirements for job development services. 


Transitioning to the next step in the pathway. Careercounselors (54%) were the 
most common formal mechanism fortransitioning adult education students to the next 
step of their career pathway, followed by written agreements or MOUs (49%) and 
formal referrals (45%). Cities differed significantly in the percentage that had career 
counselors; these were most common in Miami. 


Instructional approaches. Contextualized leaming wasby farthe most common 
instructional approach (81%), followed by concurent enrollment (50%). 
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Transition/bndge programs were being developed by 13% of respondents. One 
instructional approach vanied significantly by city: Miami had the highest incidence of 
co-enrollment with a community college or postsecondary institution. Agencies that 
said they offered CP were significantly more likely to use contextualized leaming, 
concurrent enrollment, transition/bridge programs, work-based leaming (i.e., using 
work-related problems and matenals), and leaming in the workplace. 


Support services. The most common support servicesand programmatic 
featuresto help adults accessand complete classes were tutoring orotheracademic 
support (80%), altematives classtimesand locations (72%), and job search assistance 
and placement activities (68%). Agencies that said they offered CP were significantly 
more likely to offerten out of 16 support services. On average, agencies provided 
seven kinds of support services. Agencies that said they offered CP provided 
significantly more support services, on average, than other agencies (7.8 versus 3.4). 


Student Outcomes 


Type of outcome measure. Following CLASP’s “Framework for Measuring Career 
Pathways Innovation,” our list of 19 measures included interim and long-term outcomes. 
Interim outcomesare crucial because they capture achievements of entry-level 
participants who need more support and may need longerto achieve long-term 
educational and employment goals. On average, 32% of agencies measured the 
interim outcomes, compared to 37% forthe longer-term outcomes. 


The most common measures were educational level gains on standardized tests (85%), 
attaining a high school or GED® diploma (67%), and obtaining initial employment (55%). 
Agenciesthat said they offered CP were more significantly more likely to measure nine 
outcomes, mostly focused on employment, transitions, and CP credentials. 


There were no common measures among providers within oracrossthe cities, although 
97% and 86%of Chicago and Miami agencies, respectively, used the same one or two 
measures. Chicago agencies were more likely to measure educational level gains (all 
but one agency measured thisoutcome). Miami agencies were more likely to measure 
obtaining a high school or GED® diploma. The diversity of funding sources (with only 53% 
receiving federal funding) may help explain the lack of common outcome measures. 


Outcome data verification. The most common way to collect outcome data 
was self-report with verification, such asdocumentation from an employer (46%). 
Another 29% of the outcomes were self-report without verification, and 25% were 
reported by other institutions (e.g., Bureau of Labor Statistics wage records). 


Reporting data to otherentities. Forty-percent of respondents said that the data 
they reported in the survey wasalso reported to another adult education program 
(e.g., local school district or Community college). 
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Adequacy of measures. Thirty-eight percent of respondents thought that their 
measures did “quite well” at capturing the gain and achievements of students with the 
weakest academic skills, compared to 34% for leamers with the weakest English 
language skillsand 24% for leamers with the weakest employment skills. Foreach type 
of skill, 72% to 83% thought their measures did “somewhat” or “quite” well. 


Aggregate outcomes. The outcomes with the highest average outcomes were 
educational gainson teacher- or program-created assessments (60%), educational 
level gains (51%), and initial employment (43%). Due to respondent vanation in 
calculating the percentages of students who achieved program outcomes, these 
figures should be interpreted as rough estimates. 


CONCLUSION 


The data show that over 94% of the adult education agencies that completed the 
survey offered or were developing CP programming. However, the configuration of CP 
services vaned widely, and most of the “core” CP services were lesscommon (e.g., 
classes combining basic skills and CTE, short-term certificate programs, classes to obtain 
industry-rec ognized, stackable, or postsecondary credentials). 


Programs served adult leamers who experience various kinds of economic and 
educational vulnerability, partic ularly immigrants, refugees, and adults who are 
unemployed orunderemployed and lack a high school degree. At the same time, the 
majority of classes and serviceshad entry requirements. This finding raises questions 
about how to ensure that adults with greatest bamiers to education and employment 
can accessCP programming. 


Although there were no common outcome measures within or across cities, 85% of 
respondents measured educational level gainson standardized tests (an NRS 
requirement). Finding waysto measure interim training outcomes is crucial forcapturing 
the achievements of leamers who are a long way from reaching longer-term outcomes 
such as passing the GED® Tests, attaining a postsecondary credential, or finding a job. 


FOCUS GROUPS AND CASE STUDIES 


RESEARC H QUESTIONS AND METHODS 


Data from focus groups with providers and organizational case studies were used to 
answer the following questions: 


1. How do selected programs design and implement CP programming? 
2. Within each city, which policiesand practicesshape (a) CP programming and 
(b) coordination across systems? 
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3. Which programmatic features, policies, and other factors contribute to student 
success? 


Purposeful sampling wasused to select five to seven providers per city. Three focus 
groups were held in spring 2016 with a total of 18 providers. Discussion focused on how 
policiesand practiceshave shaped CP implementation and coordination in each city. 


After a review of survey and focusgroup data and discussion with city partners, we 
selected two organizations percity that had exemplary CP programs, served students 
with lower educational attainment, and represented different organizational types, 
occupational sectors, student populations, and neighbomoods. The Chicago 
organizations were City Collegesof Chicago - Malcolm X College (healthcare) and 

J ane Addams Resource Corporation (manufacturing). The Houston organizations were 
Alliance for Multic ultural Community Services (AutoCAD, Certified Nursing Assistant 
[CNA]) and two CBO sites for Houston Community College’s Community-Based J ob 
Training Program: AVANCE (general office support specialist) and Chinese Community 
Center (CNA). The Miami organizations were Lindsey Hopkins Technical College (part of 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools; food, healthcare, automotive) and Miami Dade 
College (focusing on the grant-funded FICAPS [Florida’s Integrated Careerand 
Academic Preparation System] program in construction and business). 


Data sources included class observations; interviews with teachers, administrators, 
support staff, and key partners; focus groups with students; and document analysis. All 
focus group and interview data were audio-recorded and transcribed. 


FINDINGS 


Program design and implementation 


The case study organizations varied widely in how they designed and implemented CP. 
The report highlights examples from four programmatic areas. 


Contextualized instruction. All programs offered contextualized instruction, but 
used differing models. Most commonly, basic skills or bridge classes used occupational 
content to teach reading, writing, or math. By contrast, basic skills or GED® classes in 
two organizations were not contextualized, for varying reasons. In some cases, basic 
skills instruction was also embedded in CTE classes. With few exceptions, all the CTE 
classesincluded hands-on instruction and/ora lab, practicum, intemship, orclinical 
rotation. 


Staffing models, staff coordination, and instructor expertise. Case study 
agencieshad different staffing models, including types of staff (three to six types of 
teachers and support staff) and whether teachers were in-house employees or 


outsourced from other providers such ascommunity colleges. The three programsthat 
sought to improve students’ financial stability all required participation in support 
services; as such, they hired job developers and/oremployment, financial, orincome 
support coaches, which created a more extensive, tailored support system. 


Other differences included the degree of interaction between basic skillsand CTE 
teachers (minimal to extensive) and basic skillsteachers’ occupational expertise (most 
had experience in students’ CP sector, but City Colleges of Chicago’s bridge cunicula 
did not require language arts teachers to have industry expertise). 


Support services. Wraparound supportsare a key CP feature (Fein, 2012) that 
addresscommon economic and social bamers to education and employment. Case 
study agencies provided a combination of services or referals for childcare; 
transportation; access to financial supports; financial aid for tuition, fees, and supplies; 
veterans, homeless, disability, orinmate services; and other supports. 


Case study organizations used two support service models: voluntary or bundled. Three 
organizations had an on-site Center for Working Families or Financial Opportunity 
Center, national models that require participation in two or more integrated support 
services, including financial coaching, employment coaching, and/oraccessto 
income supports. The other organizations also offered wraparound services. In 
particular, CP students at community collegeshad accessto supports for veterans, 
disabilities, tutoring, physical and mental health, financial aid, and other needs. 
However, non-bundled supports were voluntary, had eligibility requirements, or did not 
include financial literacy or counseling. 


Access for lowerlevel students. One aim of the study was to determine whether 
and how students with no secondary degree or low reading, math, or English scores 
accessed CP classes. Two organizations and a special automotive program ata third 
organization required a secondary degree. Three organizations that admitted students 
without a secondary degree also had a minimum Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 
score. By contrast, per Florida state policy, Lindsey Hopkins had an exit requirement for 
all but one of its CTE courses. This model enabled lowerlevel students to enroll and then 
demonstrate theiracademic or practice-based competence—a minimum TABE score 
or industry certifications, respectively—upon program completion. The case study data 
also indicate that some agenciesdo not track the percentage of students who 
progress from ESL, literacy, orhigh school equivalency classes to CP classes. 


Practicesand policies that shape CP programming 


Partnerships were central to CP programming, as were federal, state, and local policies 
that both aided and complicated how CP programs were designed and implemented. 


Partnerships. Research participants considered partnerships essential for 
developing and delivering CP programs. Key partners included CBOs, educational 
institutions, workforce development partners, gjovemment agencies, employers, 
intermediary organizations, homeless shelters, and social service agencies, among 
others. Partnerships served varied purposes, including program and cumiculum design 
and development; student recruitment; instruction; support service provision and 
referrals; in-kind donations; career exploration and job placement; CP training, 
professional development, and technical assistance; and assistance with transitions to 
postsecondary education ortraining. 


Partnerships also brought challenges, including establishing and maintaining the 
partnership, difficult relationships with workforce development partners, time and 
resource intensiveness, accommodating each other's needs, competition for students, 
interpersonal problems, and differing student populations. 


Measurement and data collection. Staff (focus group participants) in each city 
described measurement asa Challenge. Enrollment, program completion, and 
educational functioning level gains were common measures, but these were viewed as 
incomplete or inadequate indicators of program success. Measures that reflect 
persistence and retention in programsand transitions in career pathways were deemed 
better indicators, but these outcomes were not typically measured. 


Providersin each city identified a need for longer-term follow-up data on what 
happensto students after leaving their programs. However, these types of data are 
hard to collect because students in CP move across vanous institutions, usually with 
different funding sources and data collection systems. In addition, data collection 
Capacity varied widely across providers. 


Policies. Govemmental and private funders’ policies were cited as both aiding 
and complicating CP implementation. Dedicated resources for CP in each state (from 
foundations and/orgovemment funding) have helped providers establish programs. 


Miami providers cited several local (county orcity) policies that helped CP 
programming, including those pertaining to correctional facilities, the school district, 
and local workforce development initiatives. 


Helpful state policies included mandated careerexploration and an accompanying 
skills inventory in adult education classes (Florida), a statewide bridge program 
requirement for ABE providers (Illinois), and joint reporting by adult education programs 
(Texas). Providers also identified problematic aspects of state policies such as rapidly 
increasing enrollment targets, duplication, and a namow definition of job growth for 
immigrants. 


WIOA wascited asthe key federal policy that hasshaped CP. WIOA hasaccelerated 
the establishment of CP classes, but some providers were also concemed about its 
narrow emphasison employment and their ability to serve lower-level and 
undocumented students. Some also womied that changesto the English Literacy and 
Civics Education grant would tacitly encourage programsto serve higher-level students 
rather than the hardest-to-serve. 


Funding policy challenges included some funders’ unrealistic timelines and 
expectations, the state fiscal crisis in Illinois (2015-17), and the complications of 
combining funding streams. 


Across the cities, providers described how they responded to policy and funding 
challenges by using creative, strategic thinking and problem solving. Otherwise, 
responses to policy varied across providers. 


Providers’ suggested policiesto support CP programming focused on data collection 
(especially longitudinal) and data sharing (particulary across different systems and 
institutions) and developing a better infrastructure for coordination across providers. 


Citywide CP Coordination 


Mechanisms. One aim of this study wasto understand whether and how adult 
education organizations coordinate acrosssystemsto plan and implement CP. 
Coordination at the macro (city or regional) level iscrucial because it helpsto avoid 
haphazard CP planning, service gaps, and duplication, while also helping agencies 
communicate and develop a strategic, cohesive, systematic, citywide plan. Focus 
group participants identified six main mechanisms for coordination, which we 
categorized asmicro, meso, ormacro. 


Micro-level coordination occured between a few organizations and took two forms: (1) 
formalized partnerships and (2) informal coordination based on personal relationships 
between employees at two agencies. 


Meso-level coordination included (1) agencies receiving the same grant, (2) networks 
and coalitions (e.g., literacy coalitions, community college consortiums), and (3) 
coordination within a large system such asa community college or Miami's school 
district adult education programs. 


Macro-level coordination is citywide or regional and involves many organizations with 
different funders. Overall, we found more instances of micro- and meso-level 
coordination than macro-level. Illinoisand Miami each have a group that works on 
state- or city-level CP coordination. However, none of the providers discussed how 
these macro-level efforts influence CP coordination in their city. Since city, regional, or 
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state CP coordination often involves senior administrators, more research is needed to 
assess program-level employees’ awareness of and involvement in these initiatives. 


Current state of coordination. During focus groups, providers in each city 
commented on the varying degrees of fragmentation and limited citywide CP 
coordination. They noted the lack of systematic, city-level mechanisms for 
Communicating and sharing information, networking, and cohesive planning related to 
CP and adult education—especially across different types of providers (e.g., 
community colleges, CBOs, school district programs, workforce organizations). Details 
about the coordination mechanisms and needsin each city are provided in the report. 


Challengesto coordination and collaboration. Providers mentioned other 
challengesin relation to CP coordination and collaboration, in addition to those 
already mentioned above. Competition for funding and participants (Stemming in part 
from pressure to meet enrollment targets) was viewed asan impediment to referrals 
and collaboration among agencies. Second, gapsin services existed because CP isin 
its “infancy” (Houston), because of varied population needs across large geographic 
areas (Miami), or because it is difficult to transition students from high school to school 
district adult education programs (Miami). 


Factors that contributed to success 


There isno single way to design a successful CP program, but the data suggest 
common features that can be adapted by other organizations. 


Allsites. Allsiteshad caring, dedicated teachersand staff. On the whole, 
students were effusive about the helpfulness of teachers and staff in explaining course 
content and providing assistance. 


Second, allagencieshad strong, established partnerships that enabled them to 
provide the requisite CP components and supports and to help students transition to 
postsecondary education oremployment. Strong employer partnerships were 
especially crucial foragencies that focused on job placement. 


Third, support services were vital for helping lower-income students access and 
complete CP programs. Most agencies offered some form of case management to 
meet students’ needs. The bundled support model offered more intensive and 
extensive supports, especially financial ones (e.g., credit-building products, credit 
review, financial counseling )—in some cases, fora lifetime. 


Fourth, every agency offered some combination of free orlow-cost classes, financial 
aid, orfinancial incentives, all of which helped students enroll and persist in classes. 
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Two ormore sites. Factors that contributed to success at two ormore sites were 
as follows. Several program had particulary effective mechanisms for enabling students 
to eam college creditsaspart of a non-credit CP program (e.g., taking free credit 
classes, eaming credits for passing industry certifications) orto find jobs (e.g., 
individualized job placement and coaching, assistance with job retention). 


Vocational instructors at all but one organization had experience working in the industry 
sector related to theirclass. Having “industry insiders” and teachers who “speak the 
language of the employer’ contributed to these programs’ success. 


Bridge classesand multiple entry points helped students with low test scores orno 
secondary degree to accessCP instruction and offered a clear progression from basic 
skills classes to either higher-level CTE classes orcollege credit classes. Three programs 
provided classesand instructors at community-based or institutional sites (e.g., jails, 
shelters, rehabilitation agencies), which isanother strategy for helping high-need adults 
accessCP programming. 


Finally, data from the two community colleges reveals that CP programscan fostera 
college student identity by holding classeson campus and giving non-credit CP 
students accessto the same resourcesascollege students. 


One site. Distinctive practicesalso promoted successat individual case study 
agencies. Each of these practicescould be adapted to otherCP programs, 
depending on their goals, design, curricular focus, and othercomponents. One 
organization integrated departments that previously worked separately, a change that 
was credited with improving student outcomes. 


Another organization developed contextualized language artscunicula that canbe 
taught by Bridge instructors without content-area expertise in the targeted sector. 


One agency used exit ratherthan entry requirements fora CP class. To graduate, 
students had to score 9.0 on reading and language and 10.0 on math (TABE) or pass 
industry certifications, depending on their program of study. This approach allowed 
lower-level students to enroll, while also enabling them to master the required content. 


At another agency, staff deemed the simulated work environment a key to success. 
The “shop environment” entailed clocking in and out, adhering to strict attendance 
and tardiness policies, and assigning students roles such as shift manager. Thisagency 
also used a peerteaching instructional model that enabled students to share 
knowledge and course matenal, and teachersto manage open enrollment classes. 


Finally, one organization offered a paid intemship at an automotive training center (a 
luxury car dealership); program graduates had very high job placement rates. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Accessto and Progression through Career Pathways 


Providers need to ensure that English leamers, adults without a secondary degree, and 
students with low test scorescan access substantive CP classesand that there isa clear 
progression from entry-level basic skills classes to higher-level CTE classes. Bridge classes 
and multiple entry points are especially important waysto enable higherneed students 
to enroll in classes with CP content. 


Minimum threshold requirements may hinder the adults who most need career 
pathways from accessing these services. As such, providers should consider what entry 
requirements are needed to understand the course maternal, complete the program, 
and prepare for postsecondary education or employment. Exit requirements may be a 
viable altemative, depending on the cumcularcontent and program goals. 


Similarly, programs should track whetherand how entry-level students are advancing 
through the course sequence, from ESL, ABE, orGED® classes to higher-level CTE classes. 


Support services 


Wraparound supports are essential for helping students enroll and persist in CP 
programs. These servicesnot only mitigate bamiers such astransportation and child 
care, but also mental and physical health, housing, food, financial, and other concems. 
Support services decrease the cognitive load of poverty and increase students’ mental 
bandwidth for focusing on theireducation. Programs should also ensure that 
counselors, coaches, case workers, and other staff have manageable caseloads. 


Bundling support services appearsto be an effective way to meet students needsand 
enhance their financial stability, particularly through screening for income supports, 
financial coaching and literacy, job coaching, and access to financial services and 
credit-building products. 


Funders and policy makers should consider increased funding for support services that 
address students’ non-academic concems. These supports should help increase 
persitence and program completion, thus enhancing program outcomes. 


Outcome measures 


For pathways to be effective, organizations need measures that capture interim 
outcomes toward longer-term goalssuch ascompleting a degree or obtaining a job. 
Interim outcomes are especially important for showing the achievements of students 
with greater bamiersto education oremployment. Polic ymakers and funders should 
support the development and use of interim outcome measures. 


The finding that there were no shared measures or “performance metrics” (CLASP, 
2014) within or across cities underscores the need to identify a few basic measuresthat 
can demonstrate CP outcomes, thereby showing “collective impact” (Kania & Kramer, 
2011; Kramer, Parkhurst, & Vaidyanathan, 2009). 


Polic ymakers and funders should ensure that accountability measures do not 
unintentionally incentivize programs to serve students who can transition more quickly 
to postsecondary study oremployment. Also, timelinesand expectations for goal 
attainment need to reflect students’ abilities and situations, such as immigrants who 
have never worked in an English-speaking environment, ex-offenders, or chronically 
unemployed adults. 


CP coordination 


Research participants underscored the value of existing mechanisms for coordination 
such asliteracy coalitions and grantee networks. Overall, macro-level (citywide) 
coordination involving diverse institutions was limited. To minimize gapsin services, 
duplication, and competition for students, funders and policy makerscan support the 
creation of groups, events, or initiatives that help CP providers coordinate their efforts. 


With WIOA legislation, greater coordination and stronger relationships between 
workforce and adult education organizations is imperative. The study suggests that rifts 
can exist between providers, evidenced by reluctance to referclients or list adult 
education programs asapproved providers. Fundersand policy makerscan play a key 
role in helping workforce and adult education entities collaborate on CP programming. 


Future research 


The findings raise questions for future research about topics such asthe kinds of 
occupational expertise that basic skills teachers do (ordo not) need; how programs 
determine entry requirements; relevant interim outcomes for CP programs (especially 
those focusing on job placement); how program performance measures influence the 
types of students that enroll; whether support services increase student retention, 
completion, and transitions; the effectiveness of bundled versus voluntary support 
services; the longitudinal employment, educational, and social outcomes of adult 
education CP programs; how urban CP programscan best plan and coordinate across 
organizational types and funding sources ata citywide scale; and how teachers and 
staff at the program level can inform macro-level CP planning and coordination. 


Given the paucity of research on CP in adult basic education, we encourage more 
studies that focus on adults who face the greatest bamiersto education and 
employment. 


INTRODUCTION 


This Institute of Education Sciences (IES) project examined how adult education 
providers in Chicago, Houston, and Miami and incorporating career pathways (CP) 
programming, especially for adults who are immigrants or have bamiersto employment 
and education. Our researcher-practitioner partnership included the Institute forthe 
Study of Adult Literacy at The Pennsylvania State University and three community 
partners serving as liaisons for each city: Chicago Citywide Literacy Coalition (a literacy 
consortium), Houston Center for Literacy (a literacy consortium and direct service 
provider), and Miami-Dade County Public Schools (one of the two main adult 
education providers in Miami). These community partners had previously participated in 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Great Cities Adult Education Great Cities Summit 
Project (2009-11). 


The IES project included three research phases, each of which informed the next phase: 
(1) a survey of adult education providers in the three cities; (2) focus groups with 
selected adult education providers; and (3) case studies of six programs (two percity). 


The report begins with survey findings depicting the status of CP in each city in 2014-15, 
followed by findings from the focus groupsand case studies. 


SURVEY OF ADULT EDUC ATION PROVIDERS 


SURVEY PURPOSE AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


The purpose of the survey wasto understand the landscape of adult education career 
pathways within and across Chicago, Houston, and Miami. Specifically, the survey was 
designed to help answer the following research questions: 


1. Whatare the key features of adult education career pathways in each city, 
including student characteristics, program design and delivery, and data 
collection systems? 

2. Which CP student outcome measures are most extensively used by adult 
education providers within and across cities? 

3. Which measures (if any) are used by all adult education providers within and 
across cities? 

4. What interim and long-term outcomes are adult education providers helping 
lower-skilled CP participantsto achieve? 


SURVEY TOPICS 


Designed collaboratively by the research team, the survey covered the following 
topics: 


e background information on the organization; 

e student characteristics; 

e program design and delivery; 

e data collection sytemsand outcome measures; and 
e aggregate student outcomes. 


All questions referred to the 2014-15 program year. Many questions included an “in 
development” option, enabling respondents to indicate which programmatic and 
Cumicular initiatives were underway but not yet implemented. The survey was pilot- 
tested with several practitioners, including a data expert fora large, multi-site adult 
education program, and revised accordingly. Survey questionsare listed in AppendixA. 


SAMPLE AND SURVEY ADMINISTRATION 


The sample included all adult basic education providers in the three cities. Of the 184 
agencies, 62 were located in Chicago, 77 in Houston, and 45 in Miami. This list was 
compiled by the city partners and included all organizations that were known to 
provide adult basic education services, including community colleges, libraries, 
community-based organizations, workforce development organizations, K-12 schools, 
corectional institutions, and other types of organizations. Because we wanted to know 
how adult basic education agencies are incorporating career pathways, the list of 
providers did not include organizations that serve only or primarily (a) in-school youth or 
(b) adults who already have a postsecondary degree. 


The confidential, web-based survey was administered by the Social and Economic 
Sciences Research Center at Washington State University, using strategies proven to 
increase response rates. Respondents received a letter with a $2 bill and explicit 
instructions for completing the survey. Survey respondents had the option of entering a 
raffle to receive one of five $50 gift cards. We also held a free, national webinar to 
explain the goals of the project and steps for survey completion. Follow-ups included 
emails, phone calls, and letters reminding respondents to complete the survey. 


One hundred sx agencies retumed a complete (n=102) or partial (n=4) online survey, 
fora response rate of 72% (see Table 1).2 


Table 1: Survey Response Rate 


Chicago Houston Miami Total poset 
Completed 32 34 36 102 yes 
: aes a 7 ‘ - yes 
Refusal 1 i 0 2 yes 
No response iy; 19 3 39 yes 
Ineligible 3 15 2 20 no 
Other Z 7 3 17 no 
Total 62 77 45 184 
Response rate 65.4% 63.6% 92.5% 72.1% 106/ 147 


OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION AND C AREER PATHWAYS IN THE THREE CMmES 


ORGANIZATIONAL TYPE 
The structure of adult education provision differs markedly across the three cities. 


e In Chicago and Houston, CBOsand community collegesare the primary adult 
education providers. 
o In Chicago, there isone public community college system with seven 
campuses. 
o In Houston there are sx public community colleges, all of which have multiple 
campuses. 


e In Miami, the main adult education providers are the public school distnct and 
Miami Dade College. 

o Miami-Dade County Public Schools (MDC PS) operates adult education 
programsat more than 20 sites, most of which are called “adult education 
centers” or “technical colleges.” All the school district adult education 
programs in the survey were located in Miami. 

o Miami Dade College (MDC) has eight campuses. More than 96%of MDC’s 
enrollments are in Associate, adult education, and certificate programs, but 
MDC isclassified asa 4-year college because it offerssome bachelor's 
degrees. There are no other public community collegesin Miami. 


Every type of adult education provider in the three cities was included in the survey 
sample. The majority of survey respondents (58%) were community-based organizations 
(CBOs).3 Neary half (48%, n=29) of CBOs were located in Chicago. 


Figure 1: Type of Organization (n=104) 
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Respondents in the “other’ group categorized themselvesascomectional facilities 
(n=2), homeless shelters (n=2), and one each asa housing development, local 
govemment entity, and a professional development center for teachers. 


FUNDING SOURCES 


The most common funding sources were state govemment (57%), federal govemment 
(53%), and private foundations (51%; see Figure 2). Other funding sourcesare listed in 
Appendix |. The diversity of funding sources helps explain the lack of common outcome 


measures, discussed below. For instance, if all programs received federal funding, they 
would have to report some of the same outcomes (e.g., educational level gains). 
Cities differed significantly in the percentage that received funding from federal and 
state govemment, private foundations, fundraisers, and individual giving.* Each of these 
wasmost common in Chicago. 
Figure 2: Funding Sources (n=40 to 101) 
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Agencieshad 3.3 funding sources, on average (median =3). The average number of 
funders was significantly higher for Chicago agencies than for those in Houston or 
Miami (p <.05; see Figure 3). 


Agencies that said they offered CP reported significantly more funding sources, on 
average, than those that said “no” or “in development” (3.5 vs. 2.4, p <.05). 


Figure 3: Average Number of Funding Sources by City 


Chicago (n=33) Houston (n=34) Miami (n=31) 


ENROLLMENT 


In 2014-15, the agencies collectively served more than 282,000 students in adult basic 
education, GED®, literacy, ESL, orothertypes of adult education. The average was 
2,799 and the median was 403. These figures were skewed by an outlier, a library sytem 
that reported serving 127,677 adult leamers, including those who participated in one- 
time workshopsand drop-in educational services, in addition to more traditional 
classes.5 Deleting this outlier reduced the average enrollment to 1,530 and the median 
to 389. 


Approximately 51% of adult leamers participated in the CP classes and services listed in 
Figure 8 (below). On average, programs served 1,445 CP students (median =214). lf we 
exclude the library outlier, the average CP enrollment was 569 and the median was 
209. 


CBOscompnrised the majority of agencies, but their median and average enrollment 
(forall adult education students) were much lowercompared to postsecondary 
institutions (two- and fouryear colleges were combined for analyses), libraries, and 
school district adult education programs in Miami (Figure 4). The chart in Figure 4 
excludes the library outlier. 


Figure 4: Median and Mean Enrollment by Organizational Type 
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Collectively, CBOsserved a much smaller percentage of the overall adult leamer 
enrollment, as shown in Figure 5 (the chart excludes the library outlier). If the library 
outlier is included, then libraries accounted for 50% of adult leamer enrollment, followed 
by school district adult education programs (21%), postsecondary institutions (17%), 
CBOs (8%), other (3%), workforce development organizations (1%), and a K-12 school 
(.2%). 


Figure 5: Proportion of Total Adult Leamer Enrollment by Organizational Type 


PROVISION OF CAREER PATHWAYS 


According to the following definition from CLASP (2013a), 83% of resoondents said that 
they offer career pathways (CP); another 11% are developing CP programming. The 
career pathways approach connects 


progressive levels of basic skillsand postsecondary education, training, and 
supportive servicesin specific sectors or cross-sectoroccupationsin a way that 
optimizes the progressand success of individuals—including those with limited 
education, English, skills, and/or work expenenc e—in securing marketable 
credentials, family-supporting employment, and further education and 
employment opportunities. (p. 2) 


There were no significant differencesamong cities. The high percentage of “yes” 
answers indicates that CP programming is very widespread: more than 90% of adult 
education providers are labeling their current and future work in this way. 


Figure 6: Provision of Career Pathways (n=105) 
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Note: totals in this and subsequent charts may not equal 100% due to rounding. 


The types of organizations that indicated “yes” were as follows. 


Figure 7: Types of Organizations that Offer C P (n=86) 
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TYPES OF CLASSES AND SERVICES 


By asking respondents to indicate whether they offer CP perthe CLASP definition and 
which services they provide, we were able to assess how robust CP services are. For 
instance, doesan organization say they offer CP when in reality they only provide HSE 
or ESL classes, without any services that help students transition to postsecondary 
education oremployment? Ordo they have a menu of core CP services? We referred 
to CLASP documents and the wider literature on CP when defining what we considera 


“core” CP services. We asked about 15 kinds of classes, services, or activities, including 
“other.” 


The most common types of CP services were ESL (84%), employability or work readiness 
(76%), and classesto transition to postsecondary education (75%). However, the 7 core 
CP services (marked with an asterisk) were much lesscommon, with the exception of 
classes to transition to postsecondary education. 


Figure 8: Types of CP Services among All Respondents (n=80 to 103) 
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Respondents’ comments elaborating on the two “other” categories are listed in 
Appendix B. 


Cities differed significantly in the percentage that offered high school diploma or GED® 
classes, classesto obtain a postsecondary orstackable credential, classesto obtain an 
industry-recognized credential, and short-term certificate programs (see Figure 9). There 
were no other statistic ally significant differences between cities in terms of the services 
they provided. 
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Figure 9: Comparison of Career Pathway Services by City - Services with 
Signific ant Differences 
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Figure 10 compares the servicescurently offered by agenciesthat said they offerCP 
versus those that said “no” or“in development.” Agencies that said they offerCP were 
significantly more likely to provide 12 out of the 15 classes orserices. The most 
significant differences were for: 


e careerexploration or awareness (75% vs. 18%), 
e classesto transition to postsecondary (83%vs. 31%), and 
e classescombining basic skillsand career-technical education (62% vs. 18%). 


Figure 10: Comparison of Career Pathway Services among Agencies that Do 
or Do Not Meet the CLASP Definition (n=104) 
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More than one-third (36%) of the 87 agencies that said they offer CP nevertheless 
reported zero students enrolled in the CP services listed below, suggesting that in these 
agenciesCP may be lessrobust. 


e classesto assist students in transitioning to postsecondary education 

e classesthat enable students to obtain a postsecondary orstackable credential 

e classesrequired forcompletion of a short-tem certificate program needed for 
advancement in education oremployment 

e classesthat result in an industry-recognized credential 

e apprenticeships 

e intemships 


NUMBER OF CLASSES AND SERVICES O FFERED 


On average, agencies offered 7.5 adult education classes, services, or regular activities 
(median =7; range =1 to 15). Agencies that said they offer CP provided significantly 
more classes and services, on average, than those that said “no” or “in development” 
(see Figure 11). Thismakes sense because the kinds of services we asked about focus 
on employment and preparation for postsecondary education asopposed to family 
literacy, native language literacy, orother kinds of adult education classes. 


Figure 11: Mean Number of Adult Education Services by whether Agencies 
Offer CP (n=105) 
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Agenciesin Miami offered significantly more services, on average, than those in 
Chicago or Houston (see Figures 12 and 13). Thisis likely because the school district’s 
adult education programs (n=23) are large and provide 9.7 types of services, on 
average. On the whole, they also have greater institutional capacity to deliver more 
services, perhaps because they are part of a large school district that providesa menu 
of services to K-12 students as well as adults. 


Figure 12: Average Number of Adult Education Services per Agency, by City 
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Among the agencies offering 10 to 15 services, the highest percentage waslocated in 
Miami (see Figure 13). 


Figure 13: Number of Adult Education Services per Agency, by City (n=104) 
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OTHER ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES 


In addition to the classes and services listed above, agencies offered other types of 
adult education as part of their CP programming, most frequently adult basic literacy 
education (85%) and ESL (76%). 


Figure 14: Other Adult Education Programming (n=35 to 102) 
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Verbatim comments about “other” category in Figure 14 are found in Appendix B. 


Agencies that said they offer CP were significantly more likely to offer four of the adult 
education programslistted above: 


e functional literacy (7O%vs. 20%, p<001), 

e family literacy (47%vs. 7%, p<01), 

e ESL(80% vs. 56%, p<05), and 

e adult basic literacy education (88% vs. 69%, p<05). 


This suggests that agencies that offer CP also provide a widerrange of adult education 
classes, services, and activities. 


There were no significant differences between cities. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED C AREER PATHWAY PLANS 


Among the agencies that say they provide CP, 61% formally assist students in 
developing their own, individualized career pathway plan. This isin contrast to having 
all students follow the same pathway ornot providing any specific pathway planning. 
There were no significant differences between cities. 


Figure 15: Individualized Career Pathway Plans (n=87) 


In Development 


OCCUPATIONAL SEC TORS 


Education, child, and family services (44%) was the most common occupational sector, 
followed by health and medical technology (38%; see Figure 16). 


Cities differed significantly regarding their focus on Sx occupational sectors: 


e education, child, and family services; 

e information technology; 

e building taadesand construction; 

e hospitality, tourism, and recreation; 

e arts, media, and entertainment; and 

e manufacturing and product development. 


The first five were most common in Miami, whereasthe last was most common in 
Chicago. 
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Figure 16: Occupational Sec tors (n=47 to 100) 
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Verbatim comments from the “other’ category are listed in Appendix B. 


COORDINATION AND PLANNING ACROSS CP PROVIDERS 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CP PLANNING AND COORDINATION 


Only 36% of respondents said there were venues for CP coordination and planning 
across organizations in their city, and more than one-half were unsure. This suggests that 
there is limited awareness of CP coordination across different kinds of agencies at the 
macro (city) level. This conclusion is supported by focusgroup and cas study data. 


Figure 17: Existence of Venues for CP Coordination and Planning across 
Organizations - All Respondents 
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A possible explanation forthe high percentage of “unsure” and “no” responses is that 
agencies that don’t offerCP may not know about opportunities for CP coordination. To 
investigate this hypothesis, we statistically analyzed whether agencies that offer CP 
answered this question differently from those that don’t offeror are developing CP. We 
found that 39% of agencies that offer CP (n=84) said there were mechanisms for 
coordination and planning and 51% were unsure; thiscomparesto 18%and 71%, 
respectively, among agencies that didn’t offerorwere developing CP (n=17). However, 
these differences were not statistically significant. This suggests that not offering CP 
doesn’t explain the high level of no/unsure responses. 


Of those who knew about mechanisms for CP planning and coordination across 
organizations, nearly 90% participated in these (Figure 18). There were no statistic ally 
significant differences between cities. 


Figure 18: Percentage of Organizations that Know of and Participate in CP 
Coordination and Planning 
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Thirty-three respondents offered comments describing these opportunities for 
coordination. 


Chicago: 


e Area Planning Council (administered by the Illinois Community College Board, or 
ICCB) (n=6 mentions) 

e City Colleges of Chicago (n=4) 

e Partnerships with other organizations such as postsecondary institutions or 
organizations offering the same types of services (n=3) 

e Chicago Citywide Literacy Coalition (n=2) 

e Chicago JobsCouncil (n=2) 

e Women Employed (n=2) 

e Othernetworks such asAllied Healthcare Network and Literacy Service Network 
(n=2) 

e Workforce development partners (n=1) 


Houston: 


e Houston Center for Literacy (n=4) 

e United Way Thrive Program (n=3) 

e Coalitionsand consortia (Houston Literacy Consortium, literacy coalitions, 
Houston literacy partnership agencies) (n=3) 
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e Workforce board orcommission (n=2) 

e City of Houston Mayor's Office (n=1) 

e Houston Community College (n=1) 

e Barbara Bush Foundation (n=1) 

e Another person explained, “Organizations providing these services meet on an 
on-going bass; additionally, we often interact by phone with other organizations 
- those who provide literacy training, as well as those who help ex-offenders, and 
other social services organizations.” 


Miami: 


e Partnerships (e.g., with local industry, CBOs, colleges, ortechnical schools) (n=2) 

e Non-profit organizations (n=1) 

e Adult education centers administered by Miami-Dade County Public Schools 
(n=1) 

e One Community One Goal initiative (n=1) 


Note that the examples pertaining to community colleges, partnerships, and school 
districts do not necessarily involve planning across different types of institutions ata 
citywide (macro) scale. Rather, they tend to entail planning within a single institutional 
network (Community college or public school system) oracrossa few organizations 
(institutio n-to-institution partnerships). This topic is discussed later in the report. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CP PLANNING AND COORDINATION 


One-fifth of respondents believed that organizations in their city are “very effective” in 
working togetherto avoid duplicating CP services (see Figure 19) and in determining 
and filling gapsin CP services (see Figure 20). Sixty-three to 64% thought they were very 
orsomewhat effective in both areas, compared to 35%to 36% who thought they were 
slightly or not at all effective. There were no significant differences by city. 
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Figure 19: Working Together to Avoid Duplicating CP Services (n=98) 
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Figure 20: Working Together to Fill Gaps in CP Services (n=101) 
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STUDENT C HARAC TERISTICS AND DEMOGRAPHICS 
TYPES OF STUDENTS SERVED 


Agenciesserved a wide range of students, particulany unemployed orunderemployed 
persons (90%), adults who struggle with basic skills (89%), immigrants or non-native 
English speakers (87%), and parents or caregivers (86%). There were statistically 
significant differences between cities for the following student groups: 


e unemployed orunderemployed persons, 
e parents/caregivers, 

e out-of-school young adults, 

e veterans, and 

e inmates. 


Figure 21: Types of Students Served, by City (n=36 to 104) 
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Verbatim comments from the “other’ category are listed in Appendix B. 
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Agencies that said they offered CP were significantly more likely to serve immigrants or 
non-native English speakers, parents or caregivers, out-of-school young adults, 
dislocated workers, and unemployed orunderemployed adults (see Figure 22). 


Figure 22: Types of Students Served by Whether Agencies Offer CP (n=35 to 
103) 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Agenciesreported demographic charactenstics of CP students asa sub-set of all their 
adult leamers.¢ Due to missing data and inaccurate reporting of some demographic 
data, the figures below should be interpreted as rough estimates.’ 


About 59% of CP students were women and 41% were men. Approximately 67% were 
foreign-bom. Hispanics comprised approximately 57% of the U.S.-bom CP students 
(Figure 23).8 


Figure 23: Race/Ethnicity of U.S.-Bom Students (n=81 programs) 
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Verbatim comments about the “other” category are listed in Appendix B. 


CP students were economically and educationally vulnerable. Overall, about 44% of 
CP students were receiving some kind of public assistance such as TANF, SNAP, or SSI 
(n=34 programs). The majority of students were working at least part-time, but 
approximately 45% were unemployed (see Figure 24). (Some agencies only ask students 
whetherthey are employed, not whether they are employed full- or part-time. These 
students are included in the “employed [full or part-time] category.) 


Figure 24: Employment Status (n=76 programs) 
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Nearly two-thirds of CP students did not have a high school or GED® diploma. Adults 
with a postsecondary orgraduate degree were concentrated in agencies that serve a 
high percentage of educated refugees, such as those from Cuba. Forexample, 50% of 
the participantsat a Miami site and 94% of participants at a Houston site had a college 
degree orhigher. Bear in mind that these are only students enrolled in the sx core CP 
services: Classes to transition to postsecondary, short-term certificate program, classes 
to obtain an industry-recognized credential, classesto obtain a postsecondary or 
stackable credential, intemships, and apprenticeships. 


Figure 25: Educational Attainment (n=82 programs) 
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STUDENT TESTING, CLASSIFICATION, AND ENROLLMENT 


Among the agencies that reported National Reporting System educational functioning 
levels, neany two-thirds (about 63%) of CP sttudentstested at an ESL functional level and 
37% tested at an Adult Basic Education functional level. About 69% of CP students 
placed ata beginning to low intermediate ABE or ESL level (n=/74 programs). 
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Figure 26: NRS Educational Functioning Levels (n=74 programs) 
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The majority (61%) of students were enrolled in ESL classes. 


Figure 27: Student Classification (n=86 programs) 
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CP students were enrolled foran average of 228 hours; the median was 128 hours (n=/7 
programs).2 They were enrolled foran average of 19 weeks; the median was 14.6 (3.3 
months) (n=59 programs). 


PROGRAM DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Respondents provided CP services jointly with many types of organizations, partic ularly 
CBOs (59%), social service agencies (44%), and workforce investment system 
organizations (40%). Notably, 12% of respondents were developing partnerships with 
community colleges. Verbatim comments about the “other’ category are listed in 
Appendix B. 


Figure 28: Types of CP Partners (n=43 to 97) 
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Cities differed significantly in the percentage that partnered with K-12 school districts, 

technical schools, and correctional institutions. Miami had the highest percentage for 
all three types. This is likely because the MDCPSK-12 school district was one of the two 
main adult education providers and many of the MDCPS adult education centers call 
themselves technical colleges. 


e K-12 school district: 64% in Miami, 30% in Houston, 13% in Chicago (p <.001) 
e Technical schools: 56%in Miami, 7%in Chicago, and 7% in Houston (p <.001) 
e Correctional institutions: 30% in Miami, 10% in Houston, 7%in Chicago (p <.05) 


Agencieshad an average of 4.0 partners (median =3; see Figure 29). Agencies that 
said they offered CP had significantly more partners, on average, than those that said 
“no” or“in development” (4.6 vs. 1.1; p <.001). There were no significant differences by 
city. 


Figure 29: Average Number of CP Partners 
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ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 


One of ourinterests wasto determine whether adults who struggle with English, reading, 
ormath orwho lacka high school diploma have accessto CP programs, or whether 
these programsare mainly geared toward adults who already have a high school 
diploma and strongeracademic skills. Foreach of the classes orservices below, more 
than 50% of agencies reporting having grade level, test score, or language entry 
requirements.1° These requirements were most common for classes to obtain an 
industry-recognized credential, to access specific job opportunities, and to obtaina 
postsecondary orstackable credential. Core CP classesare marked with an asterisk. 
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Figure 30: Percentage of Classes and Services with Grade Level, Test Score, 
or Language Entry Requirements (n=15 to 83) 
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Agencies that said they offered CP were significantly more likely to have threshold 
requirements for job development services (59% vs. 22%, p<05). 


There were significant differences by city in having threshold requirements for other 
activities to prepare students to succeed in secondary orpostsecondary education 
(83% in Miami, 71% in Chicago, and 33% in Houston, p<05). (The list of other activities for 
all three cities are listed in Appendix B. The threshold requirements for these activities 
were not specified.) 


TRANSITIONING TO THE NEXT STEP IN THE PATHWAY 


Career counselors were the most common formal mechanism for transitioning adult 
education students to the next step of theircareer pathway, such asemployment, 
training, further education, ora credential. The percentage of mechanisms that are “in 
development” is not listed. 


Cities differed significantly in the percentage that had career counselors; these were 
most common in Miami. Agencies that offered CP versus were significantly more likely 
than those that said “no” or “in development” to have careercounseloss, written 
agreements/MOUs, bridge classesor programs, and transition coordinators. This makes 
sense because the question asked about next stepsin the career pathway; 
organizations that don’t do CP don’t have CP transitionsasa programmatic goal. 


Figure 31: Formal Mechanisms for Transitioning Students (n=51 to 99) 
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Underthe “other’ category, the most common mechanisms were (1) partnerships and 
(2) resume preparation, employment coaching, and job search assistance. 
Explanations for “other mechanisms’ are listed in Appendix D. 


INSTRUC TIO NAL APPROACHES 


Contextualized leaming was by farthe most common instructional approach (81%), 
followed by concunent enrollment (50% see Figure 32).11 Transition/bridge programs 
were being developed by 13% of respondents. Miami agencies were significantly more 
likely to offer co-enrollment with a community college or postsecondary institution. 
Explanations for other instructional approachesare found in Appendix]. 


Figure 32: Instructional Approaches by City (n= 41 to 98) 
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Agencies that said they offered CP were significantly more likely to use contextualized 
leaming, concurent enrollment, transition/bridge programs, work-based leaming (i.e., 
using work-related problemsand matenals), and leaming in the workplace (see Figure 
33). 


Figure 33: Instructional Approaches by whether Agencies Offer C P (n=40 to 
97) 
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SUPPORT SERVIC ES 


We asked about support servicesand programmatic features that help adult leamers 
accessand complete classes. The most common were tutoring orotheracademic 
support (80%), altematives classtimesand locations (72%), and job search assistance 
and placement activities (68%). 2 


Figure 34: Support Services (n=33 to 101) 
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There were significant differences across cities for eight types of support services, each 
of which wasmost common in Miami (see Figure 35). The largest differences between 
Miami and other cities were for disability and veterans’ services. 


Figure 35: Support Services by City (n=33 to 101) 
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Agenciesthat said they offered CP were significantly more likely to offer 10 out of 16 
support services (see Figure 36). The largest (most significant) differences were for. 
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e career counseling or planning, 
e case management, and 
e financial aid advising and application support. 


Figure 36: Support Services by Whether Agencies Offer CP (n=32 to 100) 
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On average, agencies provided seven kinds of support services. Agencies that said 
they offered CP provided significantly more support services, on average, than other 
agencies (7.8 versus 3.4; p <.001). 


Miami agencies offered significantly more support services than other cities (p <.001; 
see Figure 37). 


Figure 37: Average Number of Support Services by City 
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STUDENT OUTCOMES 


TYPE OF OUTCOME MEASURE 


The lack of common measuresis one reason that adult education agencies have 
diffic ulty demonstrating their collective impact. We wanted to know which measures 
adult basic education and CP providers were using to gauge student outcomesand if 
there were any shared performance metrics within or across cities. 


Following CLASP’s (2013b) “Framework for Measuring Career Pathways Innovation,” our 
list of 19 measuresincluded interim and longer-term outcomes. Interim outcomes are 
crucial because they measure progress toward longer-term goals. They also help 
capture achievements of participants who have substantial bamiers to education and 
employment such aslacking a high school/GED® diploma or low reading, math, or 
language scores. The measures included in oursurvey are matched with the 
corresponding (adapted) CLASP categories below (see Table 2). Note, however, that 
CLASP’s interim outcomes focus only on education, not employment. 


On average, 32% of agencies measured the interim outcomes group, compared to 
37% forthe longer-term outcomes. Interim education and training outcomeshad the 
lowest average (30%) and longer-term pathway education and training outcomeshad 


the highest (42%), mainly because two-thirds of agencies measured whether 
participants passed the GED® Tests oreamed a high school diploma. 


Table 2: Measuring Career Pathway Outcomes 


CLASP Category and Conesponding Survey Items Percentage 
la. “Transition metrics (following participants acrosseducation and training funding 
sourcesand settings)” (p. 5) 

e transitioned/transfered to tech school orcollege 42% 
e transitioned/transferred to 2- or 4-year institution 38% 
1b. Interim education and training outcomes 
e educational level gainson standardized test 85% 
e educational gains (teacher/program-created assessment) 46% 
e re-enrolled in pathway course (next term) 30% 
e completed post-secondary math or English course 17% 
e completed postsecondary pathway course 15% 
e completed developmental/remedial course 12% 
(postsecondary) 
e accumulated pathway credits 7% 


2a. Pathway education and training outcomes 


e attained HS/GED® diploma 67% 
e attained CP credential 48% 
e attained pathway associate degree 11% 
2b. Labor market outcomes 

e attained initial employment 55% 
e entry-level wage/salary 35% 
e employment in student-targeted industry sector 33% 
e employment retention 33% 
e promotion in employment 31% 
e change in income (wages/salary, pre/post) 18% 
e Other 23% 


Figure 38: Average Percentage of Agencies Using Interim or Long-Term 
Outcome Measures 
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The most common measures were educational level gains on standardized tests (a 
requirement for federally funded programs),4 attaining a high school orGED® diploma, 
and obtaining initial employment (see Figure 39).15 


Agenciesthat said they offered CP were more significantly more likely to measure nine 
outcomes, mostly focused on employment, transitions, and CP credentials (see Figure 
39). This makes sense because agenciesthat don’t provide CP are not explicitly 
preparing students for securing employment and entering postsecondary education. 


Figure 39: Outcome Measures (n=40 to 100) 
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The most common standardized assessment was the TABE (n=23), followed by the BEST 
(Best Plus or Best Literacy n=16), and CASAS (Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
Systems, n=6). Open-ended comments about instruments used to measure educational 
level gains, teacher- orprogram-created assessments, and measures for the “other” 
category are listed in Appendix K. 


There were no common measures across all providers within or across the cities. The six 
outcome measures that were used by more than 50% of agencies in any city are shown 
in Figure 40. Cities differed significantly in the percentage that measured obtaining a 
high school orGED® diploma (most common in Miami) and educational level gains (all 
but one agency in Chicago measured this outcome). 


Figure 40: Top Outcome Measures by City (n=40 to 100) 
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Federally and state-funded programshave to report on mandated outcome measures, 
but not every survey respondent received federal orstate funding, which helps explain 
why there were no common measuresin any city. In addition, the survey responses for 
Miami may have been influenced by their system of adult education provision. In 
Chicago and Houston, many CBOsare direct service providers that receive their own 
funding and run their own CP programs. In Miami, some CBOsand other providers 
(homeless shelters, etc.) receive supplemental state funding via the school district. They 
are host organizations (sites) responsible only for providing and measuring the 
wraparound services, while the school partner provides the instructor and providesall 
formal testing, instruction, and record-keeping related to academic progress. Thus, 
these respondents may not have known that their organization uses Florida’s 
standardized adult education measures. 


OUTCOME DATA VERIFICATION 


The most common way to collect outcome data was self-report with verification such 
asdocumentation from an employer or postsecondary institutions (46%). Twenty-nine 
percent of the outcomes were self-report without verification, and 25% were reported 
by other institutions (e.g., employer or postsecondary institution, data collected by state 
or federal govemment agencies such as Bureau of Labor Statistics via wage records). 
Thus, respondents require verification or use data from another institution for 71% of the 
outcomes that they measure. 


Re-enrolling ina pathway course fora subsequent tem and attaining a CP credential 
were the top items under self-report with verification (67%and 66%, respectively). The 
top two items under self-report without verification were promotion in employment 
(50%) and change in income from wagesorsalary (47%). The outcome data most 
commonly gathered from other institutions were accumulating pathway credits (39%), 
completing a postsecondary pathway course (38%), and completing a postsecondary 
developmental or remedial course (38%). 


Figure 41: Methods for Collecting Data on Student Outcomes (n=19 to 65) 
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REPORTING DATA TO OTHER ENTITIES 


Forty-percent of respondents said that the data they reported in the survey was also 
reported to another adult education program (e.g., local school district or community 
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college). These entities included the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB, n=8), 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools (n=8), Houston Center for Literacy (n=6), Houston 
Community College (n=3), other community colleges (n=2), Texas Workforce 
Commission (n=1), donors and funders (n=1), board members (n=1), and accrediting 
institutions (n=1). 


ADEQUACY OF MEASURES 


Adult education providers often comment about the inadequacy of measures to 
capture their students’ accomplishments. We wanted to know what the survey 
respondents thought about the measures they used, especially in reflecting the 
achievements of students who struggled the most with academic, English language, 
and employment skills. Thirty-eight percent of respondents thought that their measures 
did “quite well” at capturing the gain and achievements of students with the weakest 
academic skills, compared to 34% for English language skills and 24% for employment 
skills. For each type of skill, 72% to 83% thought their measures did “somewhat” or 
“quite” well. 


Figure 42: Methods for Collecting Data on Student Outc omes (n=85 to 86) 
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AGGREGATE OUTCOMES 


Respondents were asked to report the numberand percentage of students in 2014-15 
who attained each of the outcomes that the agency measures. For instance, if Agency 
A measured three outcomes—educational level gains, obtaining a high school or GED® 
diploma, and initial employment—then they reported aggregate data only on those 
three outcomes. Out of 106 respondents, 76 (66%) reported aggregate outcomes. 
Because programsused different denominators in calculating the percentages, the 
following figures should be interpreted asrough estimates.1¢ The outcomes with the 


highest average outcomes were educational gains on teacher or program-created 
assessments (60%), educational level gains (51%), and initial employment (43%). 


The average entry-level wage was $10.62 per hour (n=18). 


Figure 43: Average Aggregate Outc omes 
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FOCUS GROUP AND CASE STUDY ANDINGS 
RESEARC H QUESTIONS 


Data from focus groupswith adult education providers and case studies of six 
organizations (two percity) were used to answer the following research questions: 


1. How do selected programs design and implement CP programming? 

2. Within each city, which policiesand practicesshape (a) CP programming and 
(b) coordination across systems? 

3. Which programmatic features, policies, and other factors contribute to student 
success? 


METHODS 


FOCUS GROUPS 


Focus groups with adult education providers were used to investigate how specific 
policiesand practiceshave shaped CP implementation and coordination in each city. 
After collecting the survey data, we selected providers that (a) were nominated by 
survey respondents (“Identify the adult education program(s) in your city that offer(s) 
the most successful CP programming”), (b) were recommended by city partner 
agencies, and/or (c) reported successful CP outcomes on the survey. In addition, we 
chose agencies that represented the main adult education providers in each city 
(community college, CBO, orschool district) and that served different neighborhoods 
and student populations. 


Staff from five to seven providers in each city participated in a focus group in spring 
2016, fora total of 18 providers (Table 3). Representatives from several other 
organizations were invited, but were unable to attend. In some cases, more than one 
person from an agency attended the focus group. The focus groups were audio- 
recorded, transcribed verbatim, coded, and analyzed to answerthe research 
questions. 


Focus group participants described their agencies as primarily serving adult basic 
education leamers and immigrants or English language leamers. Dislocated workers, 
unemployed and underemployed persons, and Latinos were also mentioned acrossall 
three cities. Inmates and youth were mentioned only in Miami. 


Table 3: Focus Group Participants 


Ol a fer-Te Lo) 
City Colleges of Chicago 


Erie Neighborhood House 


Houston 


Alliance for Multic ultural 
Community Services 


Haris County Department 
of Education 


Miami 
American Adult and 
Community Education 
Center (school district) 
D.A. Dorsey Technical 
College (MDC PS) 


Greater West Town 
Partnership 


Houston Center for 
Literacy 


Lindsey Hopkins Technical 
College (MDC PS) 


Heartland Alliance 


Memonial Assistance 
Ministries 


Miami Dade College 


Instituto del Progreso 
Latino 


Neighborhood Centers 


Miami-Dade Department 
of Corrections 


Jane Addams Resource 
Corporation 


OIC of South Florida 


South Dade Technical 
College (MDC PS) 


C ASE STUDIES 


Through a review of survey and focus group data and discussion with our city partners, 
we selected two organizations percity that had exemplary CP programs” and that 
served students with lower educational attainment.18 Organizations also represented 
different organizational types (i.e., the main adult education provider types in each 
city), occupational sectors, student populations, and neighbomoods (Table 4). For 
example, since the majority of tudies on CP focuson healthcare, oursample 
intentionally includes other sectors. 


In organizations that offered more than one CP class, we selected those that, 
according to program staff, had the best outcomes (e.g., completion and job 
placement rates) and that either did not require a high school/GED® diploma orhad a 
higher proportion of students with no college experience. In addition, students in CP 
classessuch ashealthcare, childcare, and office support are predominantly female, 
whereas manufacturing, construction, and transportation classes are primarily male. 
Our selection of CP classes ensured a mix of male- and female-dominated 


occupations. 


The final sample included the following organizations: 


Chicago 


City Colleges of Chicago (CCC) - Malcolm X College (one of sx campuses that offer 
“Career Bridge” programs). Since CCC’s reorganization, each campus now offersa 
Career Bridge program in one ortwo occupational sectors. Administrators 
recommended the Healthcare Career Bridge at Malcolm X because it isthe largest 
Bridge program. 


Jane Addams Resource Corporation (J ARC, Ravenswood location; other sites at the 
time of the study were Addison [a Chicago suburb] and Baltimore).19 ] ARC’ssole 
occupational focus is manufacturing. 


Houston 


Alliance for Multic ultural Community Services (Alliance). Among Alliance’s CP offerings, 
we selected CNA and AutoCAD becaus both were being offered in fall 2016 and 
CNA attracts more participants with no postsecondary education. 


Houston Community College - Community-Based J ob Training Program. This grant- 
funded program included eight “training pathways.” All classes were offered at CBOs. 
We selected two CBOsin different neighborhoods that offered CP classes that 
attracted students with lower levels of education: 


AVANCE: General Office Support Specialist (GOSS) 
Chinese Community Center CNA 


Miami 


Lindsey Hopkins Technical College isgovemed by Miami-Dade County Public Schools. 
We chose three CP classes that do not require a high school degree and that have 90- 
100% job placement rates: nutrition and dietetic clerk, automotive service technology 

(a regularclassand an on-site class at Braman Motorcars), and commercial foodsand 
Culinary arts. 


Miami Dade College (MDC ). We chose the Hialeah campus because it serves lower- 
income students, primarily Latinos. The case study focused on the FICAPS program (see 
below), which included three occupational tracks in 2015-16: RAMCON 
(manufactured construction, offered only at North campus), business (School of 
Business college credit certificates), and healthcare (Behavioral Health Technician or 
Community Health Worker noncredit certificates). We collected data on RAMCON 
and business. 


Table 4: Case Study Sample Overview 


Ol al(er- Le fe) Houston Miami 
J ARC Malcolm X | Alliance HCC Lindsey MDC - 
Hopkins | Hialeah 
Occupational 
Sector 
AutoCAD Yes x x 
Business Yes 
Construction X Yes 
Education and X Xx X 
childcare 
Food Yes 
Healthcare Yes Yes Yes Yes X 
Manufacturing Yes X X 
Office Yes 
management 
Technology/IT X X 
Transportation, X X Yes 
automotive 
Other sectors X Xx X 
Organizational CBO CC CBO CC (CBO | School CC 
Type site s) district 
Primary Populations 
Immigrants X X X X X 
Refugees X X X 
U.S.-bom X X Xx X X 
minorities 
Ex-offenders X Xx 


Key: Under occupational sector, X =organization offers class in this sector, but class was not 


included in case study. Yes =focus of case study. CC =community college. 


Two Penn State researchers (Prins, Clymer, and/or Toso) spent 2 to 2.5 daysat each site 


in fall 2016. The following data were collected: 


e Observed 18 classes (3-5 persite), fora total of 11 hours. 
e Conducted 44 interviews with 56 people (6-9 interviews per site), including CTE 
and basic skills teachers, administrators, support staff, and key partners (e.g., 

employer). Interviews lasted 17 to 73 minutes (average =42 minutes). 


e Held three focus groups with 53 students (3-13 students persite) and one 


interview with a student who could not attend focus group. Focus groups lasted 
44 to 77 minutes (average =63 minutes). All but a few students were U.S.-bom 


minorities, immigrants, or refugees. Ages ranged from late teens to 50s. 
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e Collected program documents (e.g., cumicula, promotional matenals, websites, 
annual reports, classschedules). 


The focus groups and interviews were audio-recorded, transcribed verbatim, and 
transferred to an NVivo (qualitative data analysis software) file. All the data were 
coded forthe purpose of answering the research questions. 


Agency staff and students were given the option of using pseudonyms or real names. 
Allthe agency staff gave permission to use real names for themselves and their 
organization. Pseeudonyms are used in the report for students who chose this option. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PRORLES 


This section summarizes key features of each organization and the CP classes we 
studied. The descriptions reveal the diversity in CP approaches across organizations. 


City COLLEGES OF CHICAGO - MALCOLM X COLLEGE 


Overview: City Colleges of Chicago was involved in the J oyce Foundation’s Shifting 
Gears initiative ,21 and works closely with the Illinois Community College Board and 
Women Employed, a non-profit, on CP development and implementation. The CP 
framework offers three entry points for adults without a high school degree: 


e Career Foundations (4.0 to 4.9 TABE), launched in 2014;22 
e Career Bridge (6.0-8.9 TABE reading and 5.0-7.9 TABE math), began in 2012; and 
e Gateway (9.0+ TABE reading and 8.0+ TABE math).23 


This study focused on the Career Bridge program (hereafter, Bridge). 
Occupational sector(s): Healthcare.”4 


Student population and entry requirements: Bridge students are primarily U.S.-bom 
minorities and immigrants.25 Focus group participants (all women) included students 
with criminal records, recovering addicts, and mothers with young children. Participants 
do not need a high school or GED® diploma. TABE requirements are noted above. 


Primary goals: Bridge classes prepare students to eam a high school equivalency (HSE) 
degree while leaming about careersin the healthcare sector, and equip students to 
transition to credit community college courses. 


CP components, sequence, and length: The 32-week (2-semester, 512-hour) program 
begins in the fall with health-contextualized language artsand math classes in 
preparation forthe HSE exam. In the second semester, all Bridge students take the same 
credit classat no cost, along with the math and language arts classes. 
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CP credentials, certifications, and other primary outcomes: Students who pass the HSE 
exam eam a HSE diploma. The goal is for Bidge students to take credit coursesin 
healthcare at Malcolm X after completing the program. 


Cuniculum: During the first eight weeks students leam about healthcare career options 
(e.g., CNA, LPN) and stackable credentials. The basic skills classes include computer 
and test-taking skills. Social studies and science are integrated into the courses. The 
Ccumculum was developed in partnership with Women Employed.26 CCC’scumculum 
specialist developsthe contextualized language artscuniculum for Bidge programsat 
all campuses. The math curniculum is developed by a team and isnot contextualized .27 


Staffing: Bridge instructors are part-time CCC employees. Lesson plansare extremely 
detailed, so basic skills classes can be taught by instructors with no expertise in 
healthcare (or other sectors). In addition to Bridge language artsand math teachers, 
there are one to three “transition specialists’ at each campus (a total of nine serving six 
Campuses in 2016-17). They meet with Bridge students about four times per semester to 
assist with recruitment, intake and orientation; they also advise students on transitioning 
to credit coursesand connect students with support services. In case staffing meetings, 
math and language artsteachers, a transition specialist, and an administrator disc uss 
each Bridge student’s progress. 


Support services: All Bridge students have accessto a transition specialist and a free 
credit class. They are also eligible for the same supports ascredit students: academic 
support center (tutoring in reading, math, writing, other subjects), wellness center (e.g., 
counseling, flu shots, connectionsto public aid and community resources), disability 
center, career planning and placement center, on-site childcare (sliding scale), free 
pre-K Head Start (if income eligible), and public transportation cards, when available, 
for students with good attendance and in time-intensive programs, such asthe Bridge. 


Notable features: 


e Low academic threshold foraccessing career pathways classes. 

e Three entry points for students without a high school degree, with preparation and 
supports to transition to credit coursesin the healthcare sector. 

e Partnership with Women Employed to develop and implement contextualized 
language artscuniculum. 


J ANE ADDAMS RESOURCE CORPORATION (J ARC) 


Overview: | ARC, a CBO, has used a sectoral model of workforce development since 
the 1990s. Our study focused on the Bridge and Careersin Manufacturing classes at the 
Original Ravenswood location. J ARC also provides basic literacy tutoring for participants 
and incumbent worker training foremployers.28 


Occupational sector(s) included in the study: manufacturing - welding, computer 
numerical control (CNC), and press brake. 


Student population and entry requirements: Participants are low-income adults and 
workers.22 Minimum TABE reading and math requirements are 9.0 for welding and CNC 
and 7.0 for press brake. Students who score above 5.0 and below the threshold enroll in 
the Bridge class. Those who score below 5.0 are placed in adult literacy tutoring. 


Primary goal(s): To place students in welding, press brake, and CNC jobs (high- 
demand, living-wage jobs) and to help them achieve financial sta bility. 


CP components, sequence, and length: Classes are open enrollment. The 12-week (192 
hour) Bridge class focuseson math and reading. After meeting the TABE requirement, 
students enroll in CNC (20 weeks, 500 hours), press brake (10 weeks, 250 hours), or 
welding (14 weeks, 350 hours). After graduating, students can retum to practice and 
train on manufacturing equipment. 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: Students eam industry- 
recognized credentials (National Institute for Metalworking Skills or American Welding 
Society certifications) and are placed in middle-skills manufacturing jobs. 


Cuniculum: The instructional hallmarks are peer tutoring and a smulated work 
environment (e.g., clocking in, student designated as shift manager). Staff revise the 
Cumiculum and program offerings based on interactions with employers, incumbent 
worker training, and labor market assessments. Manufacturing students attend 
mandatory soft skills and financial literacy workshops on Fridays (not available for Bidge 
stud ents).3° Digital literacy instruction is also offered. The Bridge classis contextualized, 
and manufacturing-related math is incorporated into the training classes. 


Staffing: All instructional and support staff are J ARC employees. The majority of their 
manufacturing instructors are J ARC graduates with industry expertise. In the simulated 
work environment, program coordinators are the “boss”: they assist with enrollment and 
paperwork, oversee attendance, and monitor student progress. Enployment coaches 
identify bariersto program completion and employment retention, advocate for 
trainees’ needs, connect them to support services, and teach job search and soft skills 
(e.g., interviewing, conflict resolution). Job developers conduct individualized job 
placement. These staff meet bi-weekly to discuss every trainee’s progress. Financial 
coaches meet individually with trainees and teach weekly financial literacy workshops. 


Support services: Bundled support servicesare provided by the on-site Center for 
Working Families (C WF)31 and otherJ ARC units. CWF provides financial counseling and 
literacy (e.g., credit score review, accessto credit-building products), digital literacy 
Classes, and accessto income supports (e.g., screening for public benefits).22 
Manufacturing students are required to meet with the job developerand employment 
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and financial coaches. Other supports include free transportation, $5 Chicago bike 
sharing membership, equipment, certification testing fees, emergency fund forwomen, 
financial incentives forjob placement and retention, and referrals for other issues. 


Notable features: 


e Bundled support services through the Center for Working Families. 

e Lifetime accessto manufacturing equipment and support services. 

e Personalized, intensive job placement services and strong employer relationships. 
e Emphasison women in manufacturing. 


ALLIANCE FOR MULTICULTURAL COMMUNITY SERVIC ES (ALLIANCE) 


Overview: Alliance isthe largest refugee resettlement agency in Texas. In addition to 
career-technical classes, Alliance providesa varety of refugee resettlement, 
employment, financial, interpreter, and community services. 


Occupational sector(s) included in the study: CNA and AutoCAD. Additional classes 
include commercial truck driving (CDL), child development, plant design management 
system, and security guard. 


Student population and entry requirements: Nearly all tudents are refugees. The CNA 
class includessome U.S.-bom students. Students must have a high school degree or 
equivalent and at least a 6.0 TABE in reading and math and a 4.0 in language. Students 
with lowerscoresare placed in ESL (face-to-face oronline). 


Primary goal(s): To place students in high-demand CNA and Auto-CAD jobs and to 
help them achieve financial stability. 


CP components, sequence, and length: CNA students take a 4-week contextualized 
basic skills class, followed by the 4-week CNA (technical) class (180 hours total). 
AutoCAD students are concurently enrolled in a basic skills classand a technical class 
(10 weeks, 160 hours). The concurrent or sequential format is determined by funders. 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: C NA students receive a 
certificate of completion and are eligible to take the tate CNA exam. AutoCAD 
students receive a professional user certification. 


Cuniculum: Basic skills instruction isembedded in work-related topicssuch ascustomer 
service, goal setting, resume and cover letter-writing, soft skills, and career information 
(e.g., job availability, industry sectors). The basic skillsteacherdeveloped the cuniculum 
for this class. Technical class cumicula were developed by Houston Community College. 
Students who need extra English language assistance study online via Burlington English 
Career Pathways (distance leaming). Computer classes are available. 


Staffing: The basic skillsteacher isan Alliance employee. C.N.A teachers are provided 
by Sterling Healthcare, and AutoCAD teachers are Houston Community College 
employees with content area expertise. Employment coachestrack attendance and 
student progress, alert studentsto employment and education opportunities, provide 
career planning and counseling (e.g., mock interviews, employer expectations), 
coordinate with income support coach, and discussjob readinessin basic skills classes. 
Financial coaches conduct financial literacy workshops, provide one-on-one financial 
counseling (e.g., budgeting, credit reports), and help students access financial services 
such ascredit-building products (e.g., Small Business Administration loans, matched 
savings account). 


Support services: The Financial Opportunity Center (FOC), one of five in Houston, 
provides on-site bundled supports.33 To increase persistence, students must choose at 
least two out of three services: financial coaching, employment coaching, oraccess to 
income supports. Students meet with theircoach at least monthly. FOC servicesare 
available to income-eligible Houston residents. Other support services through Alliance 
include Dress for Successand Career Gear (professional attire for interviewing), 
Affordable Care Act navigators, and evaluation of foreign education and credentials 
(through Spantran). 


Notable features: 


e Bundled support services through Financial Opportunity Center. 

e Focuson refugees. 

e Employment-related skill development is reinforced through basic skills class and 
employment coaches. 


HOUSTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE (HCC) 


Overview: Our study focused on the Community-Based J ob Training Program, a state 
grant program that allowed HCC to offer career-technical classes at community sites. 
HCC provided the CTEteacherand cuniculum, while CBOs recruited participants and 
provided classrooms, basic skills instruction, additional wraparound services, and all 
other components. Common features of the grant program are listed below. In 
addition to this grant, HCC offers many occupational classes at its campuses. 


Occupational sector(s) included in the study: General Office Support Specialist (GOSS) 
and CNA. 


Student population and entry requirements: The grant recruited students who were 
considered “not college ready.” Students were required to have a high school diploma 
orequivalent and a TABE score between 6.0 and 11.9. Allthe GOSSand CNA 
participants we met were women, including immigrants and U.S.-bom minorities. 


Primary goal(s): job placement or transition to postsecondary education. 


CP components, sequence, and length: Students took a contextualized basic skills class 
and a careertechnical class. 


Cuniculum: The career-technical curricula were developed by HCC and the basic skills 
cumicula by the CBOs. 


Staffing: HCC provided the careertechnical teacher. Other staff were CBO employees. 


Support services: All students are eligible for HCC servicessuch as disability services, 
veterans’ services, personal and careercounseling, academic skills enhancement, crisis 
intervention, student job placement, and job fairs. Books, CNA exam fees, materials, 
and supplies (e.g., uniform, watch, and stethoscope) were covered by the state grant. 


Notable features: 


e Community-college CBO partnership. 
e Focuson adults who have a high school degree but are not college ready. 
e HCC’sCNA program hasthe highest CNA exam passrate in Texas. 


Distinctive features of the two CBO sites are described below. 


AVANCE 


Overview: AVANCE isa CBO that provides comprehensive servicesin adult education, 
fatherhood, healthy mamage, parent education, and eany childhood education. 
GOSS is the only occupational class offered at AVANCE. 


Occupational sector(s) included in the study: General Office Support Specialist 


Student population and entry requirements: G OSS participants inc luded community 
residents, participants in other AVANCE programs, and parents of children in Head Start 
or Early Head Start. 


CP components, sequence, and length: Students take two concurrent classes: basic 
skills and GOSS. The program is 12 weeks (272-292 hours: 192 GOSSand 80-100 basic 
skills). 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: Office skills certificates (one 
foreach of the fourcomponents listed below). 


Cuniculum: The GOSS class covers four sequential topics: keyboarding, Microsoft Offic e- 
basic, Microsoft Office-advanced, and customer service and office skills. 
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Staffing: GOSS teachers are hired by HCC. The basic skillsteacherand other staff are 
AVANCE employees. The program manager conducts recruitment, enrollment, testing, 
and orientation, connects students with resources, and monitors their progress. The 
workforce director provides support services and career-related workshops in class 
(e.g., resume wiiting, interviewing, job searching). 


Support services: Services include on-site preschool for participants’ children, family- 
strengthening classes, and Dress for Succ ess/Career Gear. Other services are via 
referral. 


CHINESE COMMUNITY CENTER (CCC) 


Overview: CCC isa CBO that providescomprehensive social and educational services 
forchildren, youth, adults, and seniors, as wellascommunity and cultural programs. In 
addition to the CNA class, CCC offersa Medical Billing Office Professional class. 


Occupational sector(s) included in the study: C NA. 


Student population and entry requirements: CCC serves adults from all over Houston. 
The majority of CNA students are African Amencan orLatina. 


CP components, sequence, and length: Students take a basic skills class, followed bya 
CNA class. The program is 8 weeks (188-208 hours: 108 CNA and 80-100 basic skills). 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: Students are eligible to take 
the state CNA exam. 


Cuniculum: The writing portion of the basic skills class is contextualized to healthcare, 
but the reading and math are not. The 108-hour CNA class includes 60 hours of theory, 
a 44-hour clinical rotation, and four hours of testing and a mock diill. 


Staffing: The basic skillsteacher ishired by CCC and the CNA teacherisa Houston 
Community College employee. Employment, financial, and income support coaches 
from the Financial Opportunity Center play the same rolesasthos at Alliance (above). 


Support services: The FOC’s support servicesare the same asthose at Alliance. Dress for 
Success/Career Gear is also offered. 


LINDSEY HOPKINS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Overview: Lindsey Hopkins Technical College is one of more than two dozen adult 
education centers govemed by Miami-Dade County Public Schools. LHTIC offers 21 
certificates or licenses in the following sectors: architecture and construction (4), arts, 
audio-visual technology, and communication (2); health science (5); hospitality and 
tourism (4); beauty (2); information technology (1); and transportation, distribution, and 
logistics (2). 


Occupational sector(s): Nutrition and dietetic clerk, automotive service technology 
(AST- general and Braman), and commercial foodsand culinary arts. 


Student population and entry requirements: Students include low-income adults and 
workers, dual-enrolled high school students, immigrants, refugees, and students who are 
homeless, veterans, orhave disabilities. All CTE programs require a CASAS Level 3 or any 
TABE score. Perstate policy, to exit the CTE program students must pass TABE Level 9 
(reading and language) and 10 (math) or pass Automotive Service Excellence or other 
relevant certifications. To enroll in Braman AST, students must be ages 18-25 and havea 
high school diploma or equivalent. 


Primary goal(s):] ob placement. 


CP components, sequence, and length: All students in school district CP programs 
complete a 12-hour orientation that entails career exploration, goal setting, and an 
electronic portfolio. Nutrition students take an 8-week occupational class and 
complete an 8-week practicum (300 hours total). The culinary program (18 months, 
1200 hours) includesan occupational class. After an 8-month occupational class (open 
enrollment), General AST students complete an intemship. This program is up to 18 
months (1800 hours), depending on the number of certifications. The Braman AST 
program (cohort) includes on-site classes at the Braman Automotive Training Center 
and a paid intemship at the luxury car dealership (13 months, 1050 hours). If needed, 
students may take a concurrent GED® course or attend a basic skills remediation lab to 
improve their TABE scores (to exit program). 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: AST students obtain 
Automotive Service Excellence certifications; foreach they receive three transfer 
credits to Miami Dade College (up to 24 credits). More than 75% of Braman students 
are hired at the dealership, and the rest are hired elsewhere. Students in the other two 
programs receive certificates. All students receive occupational completion point 
certific ates.35 


Cuniculum: The AST program is state-certified by the National Automotive Technical 
Education Foundation. ASTcombines lectures, demonstrations, hands-on practice, 
interactive online instruction (CDX Automotive), and contextualized math. The nutrition 
and dietetic clerk program includes 8 weeks of occupational instruction and an 8-week 
practicum. A dietary managers course is offered for students who want to advance. 
Hands-on instruction forthe culinary arts classesis provided at kitchen stations, where 
students leam about and prepare food forthe Lindsey Hopkins cafeteria and catering. 
The class includes lecturesand contextualized instruction. Both the dietary clerk and 
culinary classes include employability skills. 


Staffing: Sta ff include basic skills’)G ED® teachers, occupational teachers, counselors, 
and case managers. The three academic guidance counselors are responsible for 
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students in specific occupational areas. They recruit and enroll students, help with 
course selection and planning, and connect them with support services. The two case 
managers are assigned to ESL or ABE/GED® teachers, respectively. They conduct 
orientation, help with enrollment, and oversee support services, student follow-up, and 
retention. 


Support services: Services include a remediation lab (computer-based instruction plus 
teacher support) for students with low TABE scores, subsidized on-site childcare, Pell 
grants, scholarships, financial aid and incentives (e.g., tuition reimbursement for 
completing requisite hours, fee waivers for high school equivalency exam, free tuition 
forhomeless students and others*); supports for veterans, students with disabilities, and 
homeless students; and social service referrals. Refugeesand asyleesare eligible forthe 
SAVES (Skills for Academics, Vocational and English Studies) program.” CareerSource 
South Florida, the regional workforce agency, isco-located at LHTC.38 


Notable features: 


e Braman Automotive Training Center. 

e Exit requirements rather than entry requirements. 

e Articulation agreement with Miami Dade College. 

e Student population: dual-enrolled high school students, homeless adults, veterans, 
refugees, people with disabilities. 


MIAMI DADE COLLEGE - HIALEAH CAMPUS 


Overview: Miami Dade College hasthe highest undergraduate enrollment of any U.S. 
higher education institution. We studied the new, grant-funded FICAPS (Flonda’s 
Integrated Careerand Academic Preparation System) program because it isdesigned 
for students without a high school diploma. In 2015-16, FICAPS aimed to enroll 30 
students across Campuses. Since the grant was new, the description below reflects 
FICAPS’ design rather than its full-scale implementation. 


Occupational sectors): RAMCON (manufactured construction) and business. 


Student population and entry requirements: The grant targets students without a high 
school degree who score 9.0 orhigher on the TABE in two subject areas (language, 
reading, or math). FICAPS students in TRAMCON must be at least 18 years old and 
authorized to work in the USA. 


Primary goal(s):] ob placement or postsecondary education. 


CP components, sequence, and length: Students are dual-enrolled in an online GED® 
Classand an occupational class. In 2015-16, FICAPS business students could enrollin a 
college credit certificate: Accounting, Business Management, Finance-Banking, or 


Business Operations Management (12-24 credits, 16 weeks to 1 year). FICAPS students in 
TRAMCON could complete one to four levels (up to 23 months and 880 hours, 
depending on the number of credentials eamed). 


CP credential, certifications, and other primary outcomes: Studentseam a GED® 
diploma. TRAMCON students receive industry-rec ognized, stackable credentials and 
transferable credits for the building construction specialist or engineering technology 
degrees. Business students eam college credits. 


Cuniculum: GED® classes are online and include teacher support. RAMCON involves 
three credentialing agencies (e.g., OSHA). Students can take some classesin sequence 
and others out of sequence, depending on the credential. Classes cover employability 
skills and include contextualized basic skills. The business cunicula vary by certificate. 


Staffing: Instructional staff are GED® support teachers and occupational teachers. 
Career readiness advisors (one ortwo percampus) enroll tudents, administer career 
interest inventories, create individual educational plans, provide academic advising, 
connect students with support services, and assist with job searching. Staff meet 
monthly for planning and program improvement. 


Support services: FIC APS students have access to the same services as credit students 
(e.g., tutoring, disability services, discounted bus passes, food pantry, one-stop center 
providing legal referrals, financial coaching, tax preparation, benefits screening, etc.). 
Some supports (e.g., childcare) have eligibility requirements. The FICAPS grant covers 
booksand supplies; students ages 18-24 are eligible for tuition waivers. 


Notable features: 


e Dual-enrollment model (GED® plus career technical classes). 

e Continuing education students have access to the same resourcesascredit 
students. 

e Perstate law, career-technical education (CTE) students receive college credits for 
eaming industry credentials.29 


The case study organizations’ programmatic features are summarized in Table 5. 
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The case studies revealed the following variations in key features: 


e Primary goals: One program focused only on postsecondary transitions. The 
othersall had job placementasa key goal, along with (in one case) 
postsecondary transitions. Three programsalso focused on financial stability. 

e CP components: Programs offered different combinations of basic skills, CTE, and 
bridge classesand, in some cases, an intemship or practicum. If both basic skills 
and CTE were required, these classes were either sequential or concurent. 

e Enrollment model: All but two programshad a cohort model. The open 
enrollment programs used peerteaching and module completion, respectively, 
to ensure student progress. 

e Program length: Programs lasted 8 weeks to 23 months and 180 to 1800 hours. 

e Credentials, certifications, and otheroutcomes: Outcomesdepended on the 
type of programsand their goals. The outcomes included HSE diplomas, ind ustry- 
recognized credentials, certifications, occupational completion points, eligibility 
for professional exams, and transferrable credits, among others. 

e Key instructional and support staff: The staff who interacted with students 
included basic skills teachers, CTE teachers, and a vanety of support staff 
focusing on case management, job placement and employment coaching, 
financial coaching, income support coaching, oracademic advising. 


CP DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


The qualitative and survey data show that organizations varied widely in how they 
designed and implemented CP. This section highlights examples from four areas: 
contextualized instruction, staffing, support services, and access for lower-level students. 


CONTEXTUALIZED INSTRUC TION 


Contextualization, a hallmark CP strategy, “encompasses varying ways of providing 
basic academic (sometimes non-academic/life) skills in the context of a vocation, 
academic discipline, orreal-life stuation” (Fein, 2012, p. 7). The premise isthat “by 
increasing intrinsic motivation, retention of what isleamed, and ability to transfer skills to 
new applications, contextualization will lead to improved basic skillsand content 
knowledge” (pp. 7-8). 


All programs offered some form of contextualized instruction and used differing models 
of contextualization (see Fein, 2012; Perin, 2011). Most commonly, basic skillsorbridge 
classes used occupational content to teach reading, writing, ormath. For instance, the 
City Colleges of Chicago cumiculum developer explained that the contextualized 
language artscuniculum is “a vehicle forreading and writing and exposure to relevant 
science and social studies.” The cumiculum isin students’ occupational sector, is 
“intellectually stimulating, and getsthem wniting the most sophisticated things as they 
go along.” To date, CCC hasdeveloped contextualized language arts cunicula for 
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healthcare, transportation, distribution, and logistics, culinary artsand hospitality, early 
childhood education, and information technology. 


By contrast, basic skills or GED® classes in two case study organizations were not 
contextualized, other than, in one case, occasional writing assignments related to 
healthcare. Miami Dade College’s online GED® class was not contextualized because 
FICAPS students were pursuing different occupational paths. 


Another model of contextualization wasto embed some basic skills instruction in CTE 
classes. Forexample, J ARC’s manufacturing classes covered the types of math 
problems that students would encounter in the workplace. The computer numencal 
control (CNC) instructor explained that instead of teaching “normal math,” he teaches 
“shop math,” which is “the core math that they’ll encounter as they're in 
manufacturing and it’snot the same math that they’re used to. In regular math, you're 
working with improper fractions,” which is rare in manufacturing. In the CNC classwe 
observed, he provided a tutorial on measuring the distance between two holesand 
the knowledge about fraction and decimal equivalents needed for machinists. 
Similarly, in the welding classa student demonstrated how he calculated the distance 
from the centers of two equidistant holes to the edge of a 47.5 inch angle iron, which 
involved multiplying, adding, and subtracting fractions. The teacher explained that she 
uses word problems like this one to simulate the manufacturing work environment. 


With the exception of certain Business credit certificates at Miami Dade College, all the 
CTE classes at the case study organizations included hands-on instruction and/ora lab, 
practicum, intemship, orclinical rotation to help students develop requisite practical 
and technical skills. Forexample, all students in CNA and Automotive Service 
Technology (AST) classescompleted a clinical rotation or intemship, respectively. The 
Braman AST students at Lindsey Hopkins studied and worked on-site at the car 
dealership’s service center, which helped them develop on-the-job skillsand led to high 
job placement rates. 


STAFFING MODELS, STAFF COORDINATION, AND INSTRUC TOR EXPERTISE 


Case study organizations had three to six types of staff who taught classes or provided 
coaching, counseling, or other essential supports for students. Notably, the three 
organizations that sought to improve students’ financial sta bility all required 
participation in bundled support services, including financial, employment, and/or 
income support coaching. To provide these services, the organizations hired staff for 
three or fourtypes of roles (job developersand employment, financial, and income 
support coaches). These additional staff enabled the organizationsto provide a more 
hands-on, intensive support system with individualized case management (see Support 
Services, below). 


Due to differing student populations and limited staffing, support staff (case managers, 
counselors, advisors) in some organizations had caseloads of 300 or more students. 


Staffing models for basic skillsand CTE classes also varied. In fourcases, all instructors 
were full- or part-time employees of the case study organization. By contrast, two CBOs 
had an in-house basic skills teacher, with CTE classes taught by outside instructors from 
a community college or proprietary school. 


These staffing models were related to differing degrees of interaction between basic 
skills and CTE teachers. On one end of the continuum were two CP programs where the 
basic skillsteacherand the CTE teacher reportedly had no interaction (in addition, a 
CBO administrator never received the CTE cuniculum). These CP programs seemed to 
lacka mechanism for staff from the host and partner organizations to discuss cunicula, 
student progress, or other matters. This minimal interaction raises questions about the 
cumcular alignment between basic skillsand CTE classesand communication between 
teachers. 


In another CBO with outsourced CTE teachers, funders’ requirements reportedly 
determined program desgn: one funder required concurent basic skillsand CTE 
classesand the other required sequential classes (X weeks of basic skills, then X weeks 
of CTE). In tum, thisschedule shaped teacher interaction. Teachers of concurrent 
classes could talk informally during the classtransition period. For sequential classes, 
communication was minimal and infrequent (e.g., one face-to-face meeting per 
cohort, occasional emails). In both cases, coordination and communication between 
basic skillsand CTE teachers were informal and teacher-initiated, not systematized. 


The other organizations had regularcase staffing and/or program planning meetings. 
One agency held bi-weekly meetings with instructional and key support staff to discuss 
each student’s progress. Another organization had just started a similar model, and a 
third held monthly planning and improvement meetings with program managersor 
coordinators from all campuses (instructional and support staff were not involved). 


Finally, some basic skills teachershad expertise in students’ occupational areas, 
whereas others did not. For instance, the City Colleges of Chicago cunicula were 
written so that language arts teachers did not need expertise in healthcare orother 
sectors. By contrast, J ARC’s bridge teacherhad manufacturing expertise and taught 
incumbent worker trainings at local manufacturing companies. 


SUPPORT SERVIC ES 


Policy makers, researchers, and funders have increasingly emphasized support services 
forlow-income adults in education programs and community colleges (Bettinger, 
Boatman, & Long, 2013; Bryant & Duke-Benfield, 2014; Weissman et al., 2009). As such, 
wraparound supportsare a key feature of CP programming (Fein, 2012). Case study 
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organizations used two modelsto provide wraparound support services: bundled 
(mandatory) supports or voluntary. 


The Center for Working Families and Financial Opportunity Center models require 
participation in two or more integrated support services (see Kaul et al., 2011, p. 2), 
including financial coaching, employment coaching, and/oraccessto income 
supports. Asnoted above, the organizations that aimed to increase adults financial 
sta bility (in addition to placing them in jobs) all used this model. An Alliance staff 
member offered the following rationale for requiring participation in at least two 
services: “Research hasfound out that if students are engaged in more than one 
service, they stay in the program longer, so we can provide them better services.” 


The other organizations also offered vital wraparound services. In particular, CP students 
at community collegeshad accessto support centers related to veterans, disabilities, 
academic tutoring, physical and mental health, financial aid, and other needs. 
However, the non-bundled supports model was voluntary, had eligibility requirements 
(income, age, etc.), ordid not include financial literacy or counseling. These services 
are summarized in Table 6. See below for disc ussion of how support services contribute 
to student success. 
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ACCESS FOR LOWER-LEVEL STUDENTS 


Most research on CP has focused on programs forcommunity college students or 
students with a secondary degree (e.g., Anderson, Hall, & Derick-Mills, 2013; Anderson, 
Kuehn, Eyster, Bamow, & Lerman, 2017; Fein, 2016; Fountain et al., 2015). Thus, we 
wanted to determine whetherand how lower-level students (i.e., no secondary degree 
orlow reading, math, or English test scores) access CP programming. Do they have 
viable entry pointsto CP programs, or are they limited to general (not employment- 
related) HSE and ESL classes? 


The survey data showed that there are minimum test score, language, or other entry 
requirements for more than one-half of all CP services or classes. The case studies 
confirm that overall, lower-level students had less accessto CP programs.?° 


Alliance, Houston Community College (Community-Based J ob Training Program), and 
the Braman Automotive program at Lindsey Hopkins all required a high school degree 
for CP classes. One stated reason for this decision was that many employers in the 
targeted sectors require a secondary degree. Alliance and HCC also had test score 
entry requirements; HCC enrolled students with TABE scores of 6.0-11.9. 


At HCC’s AVANCE site, there were no entry points to CP classes for tudents who did not 
meet the requirements. ESL students could take Burlington English Career Pathways 
(online instruction); other students were referred to HSE classes. HCC’s Chinese 
Community Centersite refered out for HSE classes orplaced students in ESL classes with 
no careercontent. At Alliance, the Burlington English (computer-based) classes were 
career-focused, but face-to-face ESL classes were not. 


Three organizations that admitted students without a high school degree also had a 
minimum TABE score requirement, ranging from 5.0 to 9.0. These organizations used two 
main strategies to help students without a secondary degree prepare forCP and/or 
college transition classes: bridge classes (including studying for the HSE exam) and dual- 
enrollment. For instance, the City Colleges of Chicago model has three entry points into 
career-focused college transition classes, starting aslow as4.0 on the TABE. (See below 
on bridge programsasa factor in student success.) 


Organizations offered different reasons forchoosing their TABE cut-offs. According to an 
HCC administrator, they chose 6.0 to 11.9 because of research showing that 80% of 
HCC students “were not college ready”: 


Therefore, that led usto deduce that obviously there are a lot of people out 
there who need help with improving their basic skills because...when they come 
to us, they don’t have it. Their TABE scores averaged around fourth grade for 
reading, maybe fifth grade for math....This led usto believe that obviously there’s 
a need for this population to have some kind of support with reading, writing, 
and math 90 that they’ll be able to matriculate through life betterand eam not 
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just minimum wage but life-sustaining wages for them and their families. And so 
that’s kind of how we got to that target population.4 


Miami Dade College’s RAMCON program chose 9.0 because a partnercollege in their 


consortium on the grant found that students in the Florida Trade for Manufacturing 
grant “needed at least a ninth-grade...reading level to be able to be successful, and 
mostly because of the manufacturing part of the program. So it waskind of handed 
down to us.” Thus, MDC and the consortium adopted the same cutoff. 


Lindsey Hopkins’ CTE courses were the sole example of an entry or exit requirement 
(TABE score or industry certifications), which isa state polic y.42 This model enabled 
lower-level students to show theiracademic orpractice-based competence upon 
program completion, rather than preventing them from enrolling. Table 7 summarizes 
the entry requirements and the availability of HSE classes in the case study 
organizations. 


We do not have data on the percentage of students who progressed from ESL or HSE 
classesto CP classes, and the case study data suggest that agencies do not necessarily 
track this information. When asked how often students moved up to CP classes, some 
staff said this is rare, whereas others (even within the same organization) claimed that 
it’s commonplace. Together, these findings underscore the need to ensure that lower- 
level tudents have access to substantive CP programming and to track whether 
students are progressing from ABE, HSE, and ESL classes to CP classes. 


Table 7: Entry Requirements and HSE Classes at Case Study Organizations 


City Colleges 
Co) Ol al of Ye fe) 


J ARC 


Alliance 


Houston 


Community 


College - 


Lindsey Hopkins 


Miami 
b= Yo (=) 
College - 


CBO sites Fes) 
HS/GED® | No No Yes Yes No (except for No 
Diploma Braman AST) 
Required 
Minimum | e Career e Bridge: |6.0(R& |6.0to11.9 |e AIlCTE 9.00n2 
Test Score Foundations: 5.0 M); 4.0 programs: out of 3 
(TABE) 4.0 (R) e CTE: (L) CASAS 3 orany | (L,R,or 
e Bridge: 6.0 7.0 0r TABE score M) 
(R), 5.0 (M) 9.0 e To exit: TABE 9.0 
e Gateway: 9.0 (R, L) & 10.0 (M) 
(R), 8.0 (M) OR pass 
industry 
certifications 
(AST) 
HSE Yes(partofCP | No No Yes (at Yes (optional) Yes (part 
classes program) HCC, of 
offered? separate FIC APS) 
Class) 


Note: L=language; M =math; R =reading 
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PRACTICES AND POLICIES THAT SHAPE C P PROG RAMMING 


This section outlines the most salient practicesand policies that influenced how CP 
programs were designed and implemented. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


According to focusgroup and case study participants, partnerships are essential for 
developing and delivering CP programs. Asa Chicago focusgroup participant stated, 
“It's extremely important to have good strong partnershipsto make this work.” Key 
partners included CBOs, local educational institutions such as school districts and 
community and technical colleges, workforce development partners (e.g., one-stop 
centers and Workforce Development Boards), govemment agencies (e.g., mayor's 
offices, probation departments), employers, intermediary organizations, homeless 
shelters, and social service agencies (see survey findings for other partners). 


In most cases, partnerships were voluntary, but in others they were required by the 
funder or built into funded proposals. Forexample, the Community-Based J ob Training 
Program is designed asa partnership between Houston Community College, which 
provides the instructorsand cuniculum, and CBOs, which provide all other components. 
The grant that funded the TRAMCON program at Miami Dade College was reportedly 
“designed to force community colleges, industry, and the workforce development 
boardsto work together.” Similarly, another organization wrote grant proposals 
requiring them to partner with postsecondary institutions, where CP bridge students 
transferred for postsecondary credits in CNC ornursing. 


Purposes 


Whether voluntary or required, partnerships between adult education providers and 
other entities served one or more of the purmosesdescribed below. 


Program and cuniculum design and development. Several organizations relied 
on intermediary organizations, employers, or other partners to infom the initial design or 
ongoing revision of theirCP programsorcunicula. City College of Chicago’s (CCC) 
long-standing partnership with Women Employed isa prime example. Women 
Employed, an intermediary organization, has been instrumental in developing the 
Career Foundationsand Bridge programsand cumicula—including paying for initial 
cumiculum development and making the cunicula publicly available*2—and 
coordinating the Career Foundations classes (held at community sites). In othercases, 
employers or other providers helped adult education agencies select an occupational 
focus and/or informed curmculum development. 


Several organizations had an advisory board or committee that shaped CP 
programming. Forexample, in Miami-Dade County, all public schools and district- 
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sponsored adult education programs (including Lindsey Hopkins) have an Educational 
Excellence School Advisory Council (EESAC ) comprised of school staff, tudents, and 
business and community representatives, among others. “The EESAC’s function is to 
bring together all stakeholders and involve them in an authentic role in decisions which 
affect instruction and the delivery of programs.” Similarly, other organizations had 
employer advisory boards for specific occupational areas (e.g., manufacturing, 
information technology, CNA, business). 


Student recruitment. Allagencies relied on partners for recruiting CP students. 
These partners used informal strategies (e.g., flyers, including the program on a list of CP 
providers) and/or systematized proceduresto send students to the provider. For 
example, since Lindsey Hopkins is part of Miami-Dade County Public Schools, staff 
worked with high schools to advertise LH vocational classes and held a bi-annual open 
house for high school students. LH also partnered with five county correctional facilities, 
several homeless or drug and alcohol rehabilitation centers, and faith-based class sites 
that sent their clients to vocational classes, and in most cases LH offered classesat 
these centers. 


Instruction. Some CP programs included classes from two providers such asa 
community college or propretary school and a CBO. Houston Community College’s 
Community-Based J ob Training Program wasthe most prominent example of partners 
offering different instructional components. Similarly, the Haris County Department of 
Education provided the GED® classand educational supports while other entities (e.g., 
community college, Literacy Volunteers of America, Goodwill) offered the vocational 
Classes (e.g., instrument technician, CNA, women in pipefitting). These partnerships 
were essential because “in terms of providing services that, at least until now, we 
haven't been able to provide. So we haven’t been able to use our money for 
vocational training. So we’d have to go out there and find folks who can, with their 
funds.” Lindsey Hopkins’ provision of CP classes at “outreach campuses” such as 
homeless shelters is another example of this partnership purpose. 


Partnering with other CBOs, colleges, ortraining agencies offset the need foradult 
education agencies to hire personnel with content area expertise orto become 
proficient in the occupational or skills training. Instead, they could focus on literacy, 
numeracy, and language instruction. 


Provision of support services for CP students. In addition to referring students off- 
site for support services, some organizations also had partners that provided supports as 
a routine part of the CP program. These partnerships enabled them to offer more 
support services for tudents. For example, AVANCE deemed Dress for Success and 
Career Gear (national programs) to be partner agencies; Houston Community College 
relied on partner CBOs to provide support services; J ARC partnered with North Side 
Federal Credit Union so clients could open “twin accounts”; and the Coalition of Florida 


Farmworker Organizations provided students at South Dade Technical College with 
“information about Social Security benefits, food stamps, etc.” 


Referrals for off-site classes and support services. If an agency did not provide a 
needed class orsupport service, they referred students to other providers. A Chicago 
focus group participant explained: 


Forinstance, if someone comesto usand they’re applying fortraining, and their 
English is ESL [level] and their grade-level gains are not where they should be, | 
could send them to [a local CBO], and then you all work with that person and 
then send them back to [us] forthe [vocational] training after they’ve 
accomplished those gains. So once again, | think that’s very critical forhow we 
all survive in this maze. 


In other cases, students took classes at the case study organization, but were referred 
to partner agencies for support services such asfinding childcare. 


Due to FICAPS grant requirements, Miami Dade College had to rely on partners to 
provide funding forwraparound services. A staff member explained that the grant was 
designed so community colleges, industry, and Workforce Development Boards would 
work together. Asa result, 


we are not allowed asa community college to spend any money on... licensing 
fees, testing, or registration orany sort of otherkind of wraparound - gascardsor 
stipends oranything like that. They’re expecting that the student is able to go to 
the Workforce Investment Board and they'll be able to get the funding for those 
additional things...from the Workforce Investment Board and then they come 
and we provide the instruction for free. 


In-kind donations. Three organizations mentioned receiving in-kind donations 
such assuppliesand equipment from employers or food from grocery stores. For 
instance, an employer dropped off 8,000 pounds of steel for} ARC’s welding program: 
“They were just gonna scrap it. And he waslike, ‘You know, that’s worth a hundred 
bucksto me in scrap.’ It’s borderline priceless forus. That would cost usa thousand 
dollars-plusto get that matenal.” 


Career exploration and job placement. Employers were mentioned as partners 
who assisted with career exploration and/or job placement. Forexample, a Heartland 
Alliance representative noted that the Chicago hotels that hire their graduates (all 
refugees) provide student tours of their hotels, give presentations about their HR policies 
“the keys for success’ in working at their hotels, host student graduations, and “do 
mock interviews.” Other activities in this category included offering intemship 
opportunities, providing industry representatives as guest speakers for CP classes, and 
informing adult education agencies about position openings (partic ulany CareerSource 
South Florida in Miami). 
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J ARC had particulary strong relationships with employers who hired many of their 
manufacturing graduatesand also contracted J ARC staff to provide incumbent worker 
training. These close relationships enabled J ARC to pre-screen applicants for employers 
and tailor job placement to the student’s and employer's needs. 


CP trainings, professional development, and technical assistance. Partners 
provided valuable training, professional development, ortechnical assistance. 
Examplesincluded training on developing bridge programsand contextualized 
instruction, assistance with designing the program to accommodate parents’ childcare 
needs, and providing information about citywide gapsin CP programming, among 
others. 


Transition to postsecondary or further training. CBO- oragency-based adult 
education providers helped students transition to further education ortraining through 
partnerships with technical and community colleges. For instance, an organization in 
Miami partnered with technical collegesto help students, particulary former inmates, 
access training. This organization, along with the Miami-Dade County Public School's 
adult education programs, also had articulation agreements allowing CP students to 
eam and transfercreditsto postsecondary institutions. (Florida also hasseveral 
statewide CTE articulation agreements, which involve more than one-to-one 
partnerships.45) 


Challenges 


Partnerships were productive and vital to CP programming, yet they also brought 
challenges. 


Establishing new partnerships. The most frequently mentioned difficulty was 
finding new partners and establishing a relationship, especially with employers. The 
following comments from a focus group are illustrative: 


So the employer side is hard, you know, to create those relationships where you 
know that you’re going to find employment at the end of the tunnel. And even 
though we are told that these jobs...are out there, it still could be hard to find 
them. It’sa missing piece. (Provider A) 


| think the employers don’t know what we’re doing. And if they...do know what 
we’re doing, they’re not trusting usto do it well. And so we need to gain that 
trust. (Provider B) 


Although I’ve been looking for organizations to do intemships with my CAD 
[computer-aided design] students since we started, and I haven’t found 
anybody who’swilling to do that forthe CAD students. (Provider C) 
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Maintaining partnerships. Partnerships also take work to maintain, and may 
weaken overtime. In a focus group, two staff members described the fragmentation of 
the partnership between their organizations: 


ProviderA: [Organization A] and [Organization B] have had a partnership [in] 
career pathways Officially, in the past, and unofficially. But | think one 
of the things we talked about...and maybe you're seeing this in the 
other cities—the fragmentation, a little bit....Because unfortunately, 
we cooperate some, but probably not asmuch aswe could. 


Provider B: We had an idea of what was going to happen, the partnership that 
was going to happen....And then partnerships dwindled and we've 
all like broken out into ourown entities. 


Although the reasons for this “dwindling” are too complex and sensitive to describe 
here, these comments underscore how partnerships can unravel. 


Diffic ult relationships with workforce development. Similarly, some providers 
reported that workforce development entities such as Workforce Development Boards 
orAmerican J ob Centers (formeny one-stop centers) rarely referred students, even 
though they were supposed to do so. Forinstance, a website listed all the J ob Centers 
in one city that were funded by the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WIOA), 
but not the “smaller affiliate agencies” such asC BOs that offer CP classes. This situation 
contributed to competition among providers: “So it becomes disheartening sometimes, 
because then you want to become competitive with those other affiliates or other 
WIOA agencies when we really shouldn’t be.” 


In another case, a funderrequired cooperation between education providers, industry, 
and workforce groups, but the cooperation did not occurasanticipated. A staff person 
explained that they “don’t have a very great relationship with ourlocal workforce 
board.” Specifically, getting the board to approve the CP program asan Official WIOA 
provider was “an uphill battle.” In addition, “they don’t really advertise us, they don’t 
really talk about our program, so it’s been frustrating on that front.” The education 
providers suggested that funders should use both “canots” and “sticks” to ensure that 
workforce boards work with education agencies as intended. 


Since the time of the interview, the provider reported that this relationship has 
improved. Since WIOA legislation now requires closer alignment between adult 
education and workforce providers, it is imperative that these entities find ways to 
cooperate. 


Time- and resource-intensive. Three providers noted that partnerships are time- 
and resource-intensive: 
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We have to go find basically partnerships all over the city with organizations that 
are providing those servicesand develop those relationships and cultivate those 
relationships, and that takesa lot of time. It takesa lot of effort. It takesa lot of, 
basically, resources, and institutional resourcesto be able to get that done....But 
it’s also proven to be a strength in the sense that we have to go out there and 
find those connections. And we, asa result, we have some great partnerships 
that have made some of the programs we’re working on successful. 


Collaborations don’t necessarily cost less. They take more time and more energy 
and more people; however, they have greater impact. 


At this point, in our case, we get lots of grants, but the problem is that they 
specify [that] lots of services are leveraged, meaning we have to go to the 
technical schools and say, "Can you do this for us?" 


Partner had difficulty accommodating needs. In addition, a partnermay not 
accommodate the adult education agency's needs. For instance, an adult education 
provider related that a community college didn’t have space to take the agency's CP 
students. Another provider noted that their CP classes with the community college 
involved last-minute schedule changesand waiting for instructors to be assigned.“ Ina 
third case, the agency had not been able to convince their employer partners to 
provide scholarships for trainees. 


Competition forstudents. Competition for students was another challenge that 
arose when partner agencies weren’t allowed to count the same student toward 
enrollment and other performance measures. Coupled with lack of information about 
other CP programs across the city, this situation placed agenciesin competition: 


| think sometimes funders pit us against each other, in terms of performance 
measures. We...tend to want to wrap ourselves around, “These are our 
customers, these are ourplacesand ouremployers.” It wasn’t until a couple 
years back where the partnership said, you can have shared placements. Prior 
to that, yeah, there wasa lot of wargoing on where people were very hesitant 
to filla sot outside of their customer pool. 


The funders later decision to allow agencies to share students alleviated this problem. 


Personalities. One person noted that “personalities” sometimes “got in the way” 
of partnerships through staff behaviors such as “stonewalling and not answering the 
phone and not calling back.” 


Different student populations. Another provider observed that partners may not 
understand the agency’s students: 
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It’s hard to work with colleges who are used to working with people coming out 
of [high] school ormaybe a few years out of school....It’s just a very different 
culture. And so working on that relationship a little bit. Understanding better 
about what it’s going to take forourclients to be successful ina GED® program. 


MEASUREMENT AND DATA COLLECTION 


Measurement of student outcomes was central to CP design and implementation. Sta ff 
(focus group participants) in each city described measurement asa challenge. 
(Previous sections discussed how meeting performance measures can contribute to 
competition for students and a focuson higher-level, documented students.) 
Enrollment, program completion, and educational functioning level (EFL) gains were 
common measures, but these were viewed asincomplete or inadequate indicators of 
program success. Forinstance, a provider explained that students who are not post- 
tested because “they geta job before we get a chance to assist them” were not 
counted in a program’s “numbers’”—even though job placement is the end goal. 


Measures that reflect persistence and retention in programsand transitions in career 
pathways were deemed better indic ators of successful programs. However, since most 
funders do not require information about those outcomesand agencies’ data 
collection is driven largely by funders, those outcomes were not typically measured. For 
example, quarterly “report cards’ from a funder (local workforce board) only included 
enrollment data and EFL gains, not “employment ortransition data.” Similarly, other 
providers lacked the capacity to measure how students were progressing along the 
pathway, as illustrated by thiscomment: “it would be good if we’d be able to track 
some along the entire pathway, not just... my piece of the pathway.” 


Providers in each city identified a need for longer-term follow-up data on what 
happensto students after leaving their programs. Forexample, do they obtain their 
GED® diploma, enroll in community colleges, secure employment, or participate in 
more vocational training? What is the length of time between the bridge (or CP) 
program and employment? And do they obtain employment in their targeted 
occupational area? 


These types of data are hard to collect because students in CP move across institutions, 
usually with different funding sources and data systems. For instance, a corectional 
education providersaid, “Once they leave the system, they’ve practically 
disappeared. | have no way of reaching them once they end theirsentence.” Another 
person noted that since there is way to track students across institutions, “a data system 
that would incorporate more than one funding stream would be amazing.” 


Providers in another focus group raised concems about the reliability of student self- 
report data they were required to submit. These data included employment status, job 
placement, job retention, and in some cases, wages: 
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It’s completely unreliable in the sense that certainly many of the folks that claim 
to be working are not eligible to be working. So whether or not you count that as 
part of yourdata becomesan issue. 


Data collection capacity varied widely across providers. Miami providerscan collect 
data on students’ short-term goals through MyCareerShines, and both the school district 
and college have institutional research departments with the capacity to track adult 
leamers across providers in their networks. In Chicago, City Colleges hasan extensive 
data management system that includes every Career Foundations, Bridge, and 
Gateway student from the last 16 years, including whether or not they transition to 
credit classes, among other outcomes. 


POLICIES 


Govemmental and private funders’ policies were described asboth aiding and 
complicating CP implementation. Note that not all the policiesdescribed below 
applied to every city ororganization. 


Investments in CP 


In each state, dedicated resources for CP have helped providers establish programs. 
Forexample, the Joyce Foundation’s Shifting Gears initiative was cited as instrumental 
in developing a CP system in Chicago, Illinois, and the Midwest. According to providers, 
this investment and “interest” in CP sourred the development of bridge programsand 
attracted funders. Shifting Gears wasalso responsible forthe incorporation of bridge 
programs into state policy and funding requirements. Consequently, Illinois was the only 
state to have a statewide definition, guidance, and policy on bridge programming, 
which isa key strategy for increasing lower-level students’ accessto CP (Strawn, 2011). 


In Florida, CP development wasadvanced by a two-year state grant, but dedicated 
funding wasnot continued. More recently, targeted grantssuch asthe Florida 
Integrated Careerand Academic Preparation Program (FICAPS) and TRAMCON have 
helped adult education agencies develop CP classes in the college setting, albeitona 
limited scale at the time of our study. Similarly, the Texas Innovative Adult Career 
Education (ACE) grant enables nonprofits to develop programs for low-income students 
to enter high-demand, higher-wage careers. 


Local policies 


Miami providers were the only ones to discuss how local (county or city) policies have 
influenced CP programming. For instance, county correctional facility inmates can 
receive time off their sentence (up to five daysper month) for attending adult 
education or vocational programs. Second, a provider related that the school district’s 
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five-year plan (Vision 2020) aimsto “bridge the high school kids that are not successful 
in the high school program into...adult ed.” 


Finally, providers disc ussed how Employ Miami-Dade has helped CP programming. 
Through this initiative, adult education providers have partnered with CareerSource 
South Florida to offer vocational training targeting seven industries convened by the 
business-oriented One Community One Goal initiative. Noting that local-level policies 
are “where you see the positives take place in the work,” a providerexplained that 
Employ Miami-Dade is local. 


That’s [local level] where the true need can be known and fixed, whereas you 
get the hindrances, we’ll call them, from time to time, at the state or federal 
level, because that’s such a big picture and not realizing that this [partic ular 
policy] causesa problem down here [locally]. 


State policies 


Providers cited specific state policiesthat prompted and enabled them to develop CP 
programs, while also creating new challenges. 


Florida. Florida mandatescareer exploration in adult education classes’” and 
makes available the use of MyCareerShines, a free online or paper-based skills 
inventory and career pathways exploration tool that iscompleted by adult leamers.# 
This assessment provides information on how to support students’ entry into an 
appropriate sector pathway and informed career advising. Forinstance, the 
assessment helped a Career Readiness Advisor at Miami Dade College to “identify a 
student’s skills, to guide them, in the specific careeror areasthat they want to...study.” 
Although not mentioned in the focus group, state policy also helps homeless adult 
students, who are eligible for fee-exempt CTE programs. 


On the other hand, some participants critiqued a state policy that “penalizes high 
schools for withdrawing students to the adult education programs,” even though they 
are “the entity best equipped to provide these services to students in need.” These 
students included high school students who “can’t read...can’t write, [are] struggling, 
can’t pass the tests, can’t pass the end-of-course exams.” Withdrawing these students 
from high school and formally transfering them to school district adult education 
programscan hurt the school’sadequate yearly progress for outcomes such as 
enrollment. This policy, providers asserted, deters high schools from transfering students 
to adult education programs where they could complete theirsecondary degree and 
attend CP classes. Instead, they claimed that many of these students drop out. 


Illinois. Starting in 2010-11, the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB), the 
goveming board forstate-funded adult education programs, “required programs to 
either have orto be connected with and to be feeders to career pathwaysand bridge 


programs.” Thischange prompted adult education programs—even “tiny programs’— 
to develop CP classes. A beneficial result was reserved funding forcareer pathways: 


The change in stance by the Illinois Community College Board in about 2011 has 
no doubt placed a lot of emphasis on career pathways and reserved funding 
and gave ita more favorable and lessnumbers-orented, less seat time- and 
attendance hours-onented...funding, where the amount per student went way 
up overtheiraverage. So they, in essence, reserved lots of funding at that point 
forthe adult programsin orderto have to serve bridge students. 


ICCB also developed a detailed definition of bridge programsand hasmade some 
bridge cunicula publicly available. 


An unintended consequence of the emphasis on bridge programs, however, was 
duplication of services: 


Provider A: [Every ICCB-funded adult education provider having a bridge 
program] wasn’t in the formal regulation, but it wasa stated 
regulation which basically compelled programs that even 
necessarily weren’t thinking about explicitly including career 
pathwaysto come up with a career program. But it’s also led to 
some confusion around...duplication and, you know, trying to 
decide who should be doing what. Because then every program 
said, “Well, we need to figure out what our bridge program is.” 


Provider B: Yeah, right, because you’re not supposed to duplicate, but 
everyone hasto have a bridge. 


Another result was that agencies had to develop expertise in specific occupational 
sectors: 


Because it [ICCB bridge requirement] hasto be sector-specific, it’s now requiring 
a lotof agenciesto somehow become like an expert in a certain sector, when 
maybe they’ve never done that. Or| feel like there’snot a whole ton of support 
for like how you decide what sector, and how do you do a bridge program if 
you have those lower-level students? What does that bridge look like? 


A provider elaborated on ICCB’s emphasis on developing bridge classes: 


So sometimes it’sa good thing. Sometimes it’s a little detrimental if they're 
scrambling to do all of the logistics...plus write the cumicula [which have to be 
approved by ICCB]. So that isa factor of career pathways in Chicago. It’s 
neither a good norbad thing. It’sgood that there’s the push for bridges, but 
sometimes | think it’s a little incohesive. 


Texas. Because state adult education funding isnow channeled through the 
Texas Workforce Commission (a recent change), ABE programs have shifted to focuson 
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offering CP classes. One providerrelated that because adult education programsare 
now “under one entity” and no longer “reporting separately,” “there seemsto be a little 
bit more support” and lesscompetition among providers. 


Providers identified two inter-related challenges of the change in funding and 
govemance. First, programs’ target enrollments for CP classes increased rapidly on short 
notice (one program reportedly leamed two months into the fiscal year that its CP 
target had tripled). Consequently, it was difficult to meet these targets and to provide 
high-quality career pathways: 


One of the policies that weakens us is when you're given a certain amount of 
money and then you...have to meet a target...in order for you to continue with 
that funding. And you cannot provide career pathways, because they require 
more time. It’s more expensive. So you have to choose what you’re going to do: 
whether you give the career pathways or meet yourtarget, and so that’sa 
challenge that you face. 


Second, providers described the state definition of CP as “restrictive”: ithad to bea 
recognized career pathway certificate in a “high-demand occupation.” Although 
providers recognized the need to place students in higher-wage, in-demand jobs, they 
were concemed about lower-level students’ ability to obtain these jobs: 


Now sometimes we would like a little bit more flexibility because there don’t 
seem to be a lot of options for folks that are very low skilled and that need a step 
into the workforce, that may not be directly one of those in-demand 
occupations. So basically, there are a lot of jobsin retail. There are a lot of jobsin 
lower [wages]. CNA for example, there’s demand forthose jobs. But these are 
not jobs that are supported by the local workforce system, simply because, well, 
they don’t pay enough to meet their standards. And asa result sometimes these 
efforts [are]...not supported by the local workforce system. 


The state policy meant, forexample, that a vocational ESL program focused on 
customer service orhealthcare did not count asa careerpathway because it wouldn’t 
lead to “job growth” (higher wages). However, from the provider's perspective, 


basically we were happy if our ESL students had the courage to go apply fora 
job at the Walmart, which they had never even dreamed...of doing on their 
own....From the local workforce standpoint, getting a job at Walmart, it’s not 
something that is particularly worthy of note, in terms of their income 
requirements. But it’s a huge deal foran ESLleamer, who [before] basically could 
only geta job where everybody spoke Spanish. 


In sum, some ESL students obtained jobs, yet did not meet the criteria forjob growth. 
Other providers at the focus group also supported the view that for many ESL students, 
job growth involves incremental steps and entails more than increased wages. 
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Federal policies 


WIOA. WIOA (adopted in 2014) was cited asthe key federal policy that has 
shaped CP programming; it compels programs to develop CP classes but adult 
education providers also expressed concem about its emphasison employment and 
programs’ ability to serve lower-level students. A potential benefit isthat WIOA 
legislation requires closer alignment between adult education and workforce systems: 


| think the intent of the new WIOA law isto make adult education and workforce 
programming more integrative. (Chicago) 


The new WIOA implementation and...Career Source centers [in South Florida] 
now hav(ing] to work with adult education programs and whatnot, is policy that 
helps because it kind of, we’llsay, nudges toward that direction, collaboration 
between those entities. (Miami) 


However, providers were concemed that employment and postsecondary transitions 
had eclipsed other goalssuch as educational gainsand discouraged programs from 
serving students with the greatest needs, including students with less education and 
undocumented students. Traditionally, adult education 


focus[ed] on individuals who are the least educated. And our efforts were to 
really get them to have a chance to be integrated to the marketplace, orto be 
successful as parents, orin the community asa whole. The focus now is clearly on 
integrating people into jobs as quickly as possible. (Houston) 


Current WIOA legislation is going to favor students at that top [who are] ready to 
be more postsecondary and it is going to disfavor undocumented students who 
will legally not get a job...because they don’t have Social Security [numbers]. 
(Chicago) 


If performance funding is based on securing employment and based on the 
Social Security data match, then a program that’sserving students with a Social 
Security data match and serving students that are likely to be employed—which 
will be the higher-level students—will ultimately become stronger, whereas the 
programs that are serving undocumented students and lower-level students will 
ultimately become weaker. (Chicago) 


This policy shift was viewed asa “direct hit” on undocumented leamers because they 
would not count toward employment goals, creating a “very clear disincentive” to 
enroll these students. 


EL Civics. Of particularconcem were changes to the English Literacy and Civics 
Education (EL Civics) grant, which can also affect state policies. Historically, this grant 


wasused to serve the least-educated ESL leamersand the ones that...wanted to 
become citizens, aswell. That funding hasnow been completely refoc used 
towards career pathways. At least that seemsto be the situation here in [state], 
so that we’re going to have to do workforce eligibility for those individuals. And 
the state’s basically asking usto focus on higher-level ESL students and 
individuals who have higher-level skills, either college degrees, like your 
engineers...or nurses, and hopefully give them the English that they need to be 
quickly integrated into the workforce. The focusis not going to be on the typical 
EL Civics student, who was basically somebody who had very little English and 
who had very little education in their own country... Traditionally, at least in my 
program, we don’t see too many of those highly educated folks that have a lot 
of skills and that just need a little English to bump into the workforce. We might 
find the odd engineer or the odd nurse, in ourclasses, but on average I'd say 
maybe one out of 30....We don’t have a concentration of those folks. So |see a 
big gap between what the demand for our classesis and what the expectation 
of the state is in terms of ESL integration into the workforce. 


In brief, some providers perceived a “discrepancy between the stated goal of serving 
the hardest-to-serve and students with the highest needs” versus “the way the funding 
formulas work,” which privileged higher-level students.*9 


Funding challenges 


Salient funding-related policy challenges included funders’ timelines and expectations, 
fiscal crises, and the complications of combining funding streams. 


Unrealistic timelines and expectations. Some providers were concemed about 
what they perceived asfunders’ and policy makers’ unrealistic timelines and 
expectations for student advancement. For instance, a providernoted thata 
“roadblock” to inmates’ re-entry is that they have only 21 daysto get a job after 
aniving at the re-entry center, 


which leaves very little time for them to get any real skill-based training....[Tlhey 
have to pay the re-entry center 25% of whatever money they’re making [the 
provider has since corected this figure; it can be up to 75%], so they literally 
have to start making money assoon as they get there. So they may have no 
skills. | mean, they’ve gone from high school to prison, spent 20 years, 15 years in 
prison. They literally have no skills, don’t recognize the value of a résumé. How 
am |going to get them into technical school? Orreintegrate them with any 
other human beings? They cannot even work in a team environment, you know. 
So that’sa challenge that we have. And yes, we do all the pull-outsand the 
employment skills training; we do all of these different types of interventions, 
assessments, to make it as holistic as possible. We have mentoring, we have the 
case management, everything that surrounds the student, but their time frame is 


so small, so very small. Because they are sometimes leaving prison knowing they 
have to work, so they start working right away. 


We subsequently leamed that this policy stems from direct contracts, which primarily 
focuson employment, more than training or education. 


Other providers discussed what they viewed as “unrealistic” timelines for lower-level 
students to obtain a job: 


Provider A: So forsomeone to go from, like, a fifth-grade level to a job is 
probably going to take a little longerthan somebody at a twelfth- 
grade level going to a job. But if all of yourmetrics have to start and 
end within one calendar fiscal year— It’s not to say this person isnot 
moving great along the pathway. It’s just you might not be able to 
reflect that, so— 


Provider B: Some funders don’t like that it doesn’t happen all within 12 months. 


A third provider added that there is “cognitive dissonance” between the long-term, 
“longitudinal aspect of what [career pathway] transitions implies” versus the short-term, 
“fiscal year aspect of [funders’] contracts.” Assuch, “realistic expectations” are 
needed forstudents who enterat, forexample, a “first-grade reading level”: 


Provider C: They might not get placed in a job that is going to pay them 16 or17 
dollarsan hour. They might get placed ina job that pays them 9 
dollarsan hour....And funders are increasingly looking for unrealistic 
like wages for students who are coming in with no literacy skills 
whatsoever. For them to say, “Oh great, they’re going to be making 
$50,000 a year within sx months’—that’s a completely unrealistic 
expectation. So | think there’s this dissonance between the goalsthat 
the field is setting for itself and the funders are setting, and the lives of 
students and what we [programs] can track, what we can show. 


Provider B: And | think with those tight timeframes, too, it kind of ... it doesdis- 
incentivize an agency to serve those ... to serve those people, 
because you know you’re not going to reach all those outcomes, so 
it’s almost like isthat person counting against you. So it’slike ... | feel 
like by focusing on those shorter timelines the funders are pressuring 
people like ... you can only serve people at this higher level, 
because then you know they're going to hit their outcomesin that 
shorter time span, you know? 


Fiscal crisis. Due to Illinois’: budget stalemate, adult education programs during 
the study (2015-17) did not receive state grants or federal passthrough grants for 
approximately two years. Although state and federal adult education funding has 
always been sparse, the situation became even more acute. Providers estimated that 
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five to ten programs in Chicago had closed, and “everyone hashad reductions, 
interruptions. So the coordination became very difficult because...for 5% months there 
were zero WIOA dollarsthat came in....But there will be, no doubt, reductions in 
services.” In this “challenging funding environment,” providers strove to diversify their 
funding sourcesso they could continue offering services. 


Combining funding streams. Diversified funding enhanced sustainability, but also 
created complications in some programs. Having vaned funding sources, including 
WIOA Title |, Il, Ill, and IV, state grants, and private funding, “can make it challenging to 
make a crossreferral fora student, because the eligibility requirements for each of 
those funding streams is different.” In addition, agencies that dual-enroll tudents may 
not be able to claim credit for their enrollment: “If you have that person enrolled and 
then we serve them, then we can’t also count the person, because they’re already 
enrolled. Sometimes the funding can prohibit that or make it more diffic ult.” 


In some cases, a related challenge was that funders covered certain instructional 
levels, leaving gapsas programs sought to help students advance from lower levels to 
bridge classes. For instance, one grant covered ESL classes through Level 4; the provider 
had to use a different grant for Level 5 so students could transferto a bridge class. 


Responding to policy 


Across the cities, providers described how they responded to policy and funding 
challenges by using creative, strategic thinking and problem solving: 


| think we all have to be really creative in terms of planning forthe future, if 
certain funding wasto be dried up. Forexample, the adult ITfunds, the 
partnership training funds, that we really have to find. Orstart at least planning 
strategically for new waysto be able to service ourcustomers, given the state of 
things that we’re currently facing. 


Otherwise, responsesto policy vaned across providers. Participants mentioned 
strategies as working with diverse fundersto provide all program components, working 
to offer studentsa vanety of experiencesto meet requirements (e.g., intemships), 
changing the adult leamer focus to include postsecondary education asa goal, and 
establishing a career pathways focus at the earliest point of entry into a program. 


Policies to support CP programming 


Focus group participants suggested several policies that would aid CP programming in 
their organizations and region. Here, we focus on two main ideas. 


Data collection and sharing. Case study agenciesand stateshad varying 
Capacitiesto collect data, especially longitudinal data after students complete the 
program. Forexample, Miami-Dade County Public Schools and the community 
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collegesin each city had extensive data tracking and reporting systems, along with 
staff responsible for data. However, providers also wanted to track CP participants 
“along the entire pathway, not just my piece of the pathway”—that is, across funding 
streams and institutions—and to follow their progress after program completion, upon 
entering community college or employment. For instance, a provider stated, “I would 
like to know if completing these training programs eventually improves their financial 
Circumstances....| would like to know what happensto them two years down the road, 
one year down the road.” Miami providers also mentioned the need to track students’ 
transition to college via CTE articulation agreements and high school dropouts’ 
transition into school district adult education programs, tracking program leavers, and 
tracking students beyond their first year post-exit. Most of the aforementioned 
suggestions require sharing data across educational and employment systems. 


Some providers also wanted fundersto measure a wider amay of outcomesthan course 
completion, instructional hours, and grade-level gains - forexample, employment 
placement and retention or other transitions. 


Govemment and private funderscan provide funding, technical assistance, and 
infrastructure to support data collection that is (a) longitudinal,°° (b) crosses funding 
streams and institutions, and (c) includesa widerrange of educational and 
employment outcomes. 


Infrastructure for coordination. To implement successful CP programs—and to 
pursue the data collection described above—organizations need to work togetherina 
more coordinated, systematic way. Forinstance, a provider stated that “local, 
grassroots coordination isneeded” to avoid duplicating services. Providers expressed a 
need forsome entity to coordinate regional meetings, help them share date and 
information, and form new partnerships, especially with Workforce Development Boards 
and employers. One suggestion was forthe Workforce Development Board to organize 
meetings by occupational sector (construction, health care, etc.) so that education 
agenciescould share information about their CP programs. The policy implication is 
that fundersand govemment (adult education and workforce) agenciescan playa 
crucial coordinating role by bringing providers together and providing a platform for 
communication and planning. 


Crmywib—e CP COORDINATION 
MECHANISMS 


One aim of this study wasto understand whether and how adult education 
organizations coordinate across systems to plan and implement CP in their city or 
region. Coordination at the macro (city or regional) level is crucial because it helpsto 
avoid a haphazard approach, wherein each organization develops CP programming 
without considering how it fits with other agencies’ offerings orlocal needs. 
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Coordination can help avoid service gapsand duplication, while also helping agencies 
communicate and develop a strategic, cohesive, systematic, citywide plan. 


Focus group participants identified six primary mechanisms for coordination in their 
cities. (These mechanisms also align with the opportunities for coordination identified by 
survey respondents.) We categorized these as micro-level, meso-level, and macro-level 
mechanisms: 


e Micro level: coordination between a few organizations 

e Meso level: coordination acrossa subset of organizations in a city (e.g., literacy 
coalition) or within a large system such as multi-campus community college 

e Macro level: citywide or regional coordination involving many organizations with 
different funding sources 


The macro level comespondsto what CLASP (2013c) callsa “local/regional career 
pathway system.” We found that most coordination took place at the micro and meso 
levels. Instances of macro-level coordination were lesscommon. 


Micro level 


Partnerships. The most common coordination mechanism was partnerships 
between agencies. (See above for additional discussion of partnerships.) Every agency 
in this study had partnerships that enabled them to provide instruction and support 
services, make referrals, and help students transition to postsecondary education or 
employment. Partnerships also included articulation or affiliation agreements between 
two entities. In terms of coordination, though, these kinds of partnerships only involve a 
few organizations (e.g., CBO and social service agency; a pilot grant linking a 
community college, employers, and a Workforce Development Board). Thus, 
partnerships do not constitute citywide, large-scale coordination. 


Informal coordination between employees. In addition to formal, 
institutionalized partnerships, agencies also coordinated through personal relationships 
between staff. This type of informal coordination depends on communication between 
two of more employeesand theircontinued employment at their agencies: 


Sometimes...you do have a good relationship, but it might be with one individual 
at that agency, or like me and this person have a relationship....But if either of us 
leave ouragency, sometimes that connection goes with it. And not that other 
people aren’t invested but it’s just— There’s not like this fame or database or 
any infrastructure to where it’s like, you referto somebody, but then if they even 
change roles, then it’s just harder to even keep that coordination going. 
[Researcher Okay, so in your view the mechanisms are those personal 
relationships? ] Yeah, and | think that’s what makes it like shaky or just not very 
sustainable. 


Coordination between staff at different agencies is important. However, given the high 
tumoverin adult education, this form of coordination is not systemic or sustainable. 


Meso level 


Coordination among grantees. In each city, some funders required or facilitated 
coordination among grantees. Forinstance, foundations in Chicago and the Houston 
Community College Consortium convened regular meetings with grantees, which 
enabled them to discussand compare their CP work. A Chicago provider explained 
that funders bring grantees together for meetings, 


whether it’s CDBG [Community Development Block Grant], whether it’s the 
[Illinois] Community College Board with the Area Planning Council. And we'll 
meet...underthe umbrella of the funder....They’re in contact with each otheras 
many assix orseven timesa yearand at least quarterly informal meetings for 
coordination purposes. 


Networks and coalitions. Chicago and Houston had networks orcoalitions—a 
sub-set of providers with diverse funding sourcesand a similar programmatic focus, 
such as four literacy coalitions in Chicago, a network of six community colleges in the 
greater Houston area, and a coalition of about 75 non-profit adult education and 
literacy providers in Houston (managed by our IES city partner, Houston Center for 
Literacy). A provider described the Houston consortium as follows: 


I'm part of an adult education consortium with six other colleges in the [Houston] 
area, and we meet ona regular basis, at least quarteny, and we’re able to kind 
of disc uss our own issues. But that’s only a subset of all the folks that are providing 
literacy services, particulary through nonprofit organizations. 


Coordination within a large system. Meso-level coordination occured within 
large, multi-site systems such asa community college or school district. For instance, 
City Colleges of Chicago recently reorganized their CP offerings so that each campus 
focuseson a different occupational sector like health, MT, or manufacturing. In addition, 
CP program implementation requires coordination across departments such as 
adult/continuing education and the “credit side” or offices such as student aid, 
advising, oracademic support. Forexample, a provider stated that they have “intemal 
and extemal partners. Because even within the college, you need to have your 
network in terms of connecting with the...academic and career readiness advisors.” 


Women Employed played an important coordination role for City Colleges’ Career 
Foundations program by holding monthly meetings at the 12 CBO sites: 


We have an individual liaisons attached, so we have...four[people]...who serve 
in that liaison role. So ona monthly basis they’re checking in, monitoring 
progress, visiting classrooms. So yes, we are very much managing that structure. 


Similarly, adult education CP staff from Miami-Dade County Public Schools’ more than 
two dozen adult education programs met monthly to discuss and plan their work and 
share best practices. Although these intemal coordination mechanisms involved 
multiple campuses representing thousands of CP students, they did not involve 
providers outside of the college orschool district system. 


Macro level 


Overall, citywide CP planning and coordination for adult education providers are 
nascent. Our IES city partners described some city or regional mechanisms for CP 
planning and coordination. However, these mechanisms were either not mentioned in 
focus groupsand case studies orwere mentioned only in passing. Area Planning 
Councils (APCs, mentioned by six survey respondents) are managed by the Illinois 
Community College Board (ICCB). An adult education partner explained that APCsare 
the “state structure for overseeing adult ed in Chicago and other areas of the state” 
and include all state-funded adult education providers. According to ICCB, 


the Area Planning Council shall provide for the development and coordination 
of adult education programsin an Area Planning Council Region. The Plan has 
broad purposes including: identifying services currently being offered to the 
identified population, producing a plan for continuing services, identifying gaps 
in services, identifying reasons for these gapsand asa planning tool to identify 
ways to service the identified service gap. (para. 1)52 


One Community One Goal (mentioned by one survey respondent) isan initiative of the 
Beacon Council, Miami-Dade County's official economic development partnership.*°3 
This initiative focuses on providing a vision, recommending strategies, identifying target 
occupational sectors, and facilitating coordination among representatives of industry, 
K-12 schools, and colleges. Adult education providers’ involvement is c urrently limited 
to the design of new orexpanded programs. 


Both of these examples illustrate mac ro-level coordination. However, none of the 
providers discussed how these macro-level efforts influenced CP coordination in their 
respective cities. Further research is needed to determine program-level staff's 
awareness of and inclusion in city, regional, or state-level CP coordination initiatives, 
since these often involve senior administrators (e.g., Community college administrators, 
principals, executive directors) ratherthan teachersand program coordinators. 


CURRENT STATE OF COORDINATION 


During focus groups, providersin each city commented on the varying degrees of 
fragmentation and limited citywide CP coordination. They noted the lack of systematic, 
city-level mechanisms for communicating and sharing information, networking, and 
cohesive planning related to CP and adult education. 
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Chicago 


All of the aforementioned CP coordination mechanisms were identified by focus group 
participants. In particular, Chicago has extensive funder networks, coordination within 
the City Colleges, a robust system of literacy coalitions (although not focused 
specifically on CP), and influential intermediary organizations such as Women 
Employed. Providers appreciated having a “platform” to meet, and expressed a need 
formore organizations to play thiscoordinating role: 


| think Chicago Jobs Council isa good platform forall of us, especially in 
workforce development and upgrading adult workers....skills. But | think that a 
shortage of [Similar] agencies or having those regular meetings causes us to 
duplicate some of ourprogramsand then causes participants to think, ‘Oh well, 
it’sthe same program, so | will take my time because it’s right around the 
comer.’....We don’t have more of these similaragencies, such asCJ C orfunders 
who are graceful enough to bring usall togetherto have a platform to talk. 


Provider also noted that interagency partnerships are often more personal than 
institutional. In addition, there isno comprehensive directory listing all the city’s bridge 
programs (nor does this exist in Houston or Miami). 


Houston 


Houston has literacy consortia and funder networks. However, focus group participants 
did not identify any formal, citywide mechanisms for CP coordination, which they 
attributed to the newness of CP and itsinformal, rapid development. As one person 
stated, “I think most of us are just sort of getting started with systematic efforts to 
develop” CP programs. In addition, Houston’s large geographical area (nearly 670 
square miles) hinders c ross-system coordination. 


These points are illustrated by the following exchange: 


Provider A: Do | think there’sa place where everybody hasa place at the table 
and isable to coordinate and discuss workforce pathways issues? It’s 
not there, right? It’snot there. 


Provider B: That’s because it’sso new. 

Provider C: Yeah, it’sso new. 

ProviderA: Well, that too. 

Provider B: It’sjust happening very fast. 

Provider D: But it’sso natural in otherareasas well. That’s very typical of social 


servicesin Houston. It’sa very entrepreneunal city. We’re a huge 
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geographic area, so we’re geographically diverse. It’s very easy to 
go solo here and survive. Not necessarily have great impact orgood 
programming, good outcomes, but you don’t have to play with 
others to succeed. 


Miami 


Miami focus group participants described intemal coordination among the school 
district adult education programsand within Miami Dade College, aswellas 
articulation agreements between an adult education provider and postsecondary 
institutions. Case study participants also detailed partnerships, coordination, and 
affiliating agreements between two or more entities (e.g., school distinct and 
correctional system, CBOs, homeless shelters; college and industry). 


Several focus group participants also mentioned a partnership between Miami Dade 
College and the school district, the city’s main adult education providers. However, this 
partnership no longer is active.*4 Few CBOs provide CP programs that do not use school 
district instructors; as such, the most critical unmet need for coordination is between the 
school district and Miami Dade College. The aforementioned provider expressed a 
desire for more cooperation and connection between the two systems: 


Maybe you're seeing thisin the other cities, the fragmentation, a little bit. 
Because unfortunately, we [two systems] cooperate some, but probably not as 
much aswe could. Same thing right on with all the other organizations, | think we 
could do a better job.... We [school district and college] serve some of the same 
needsand same populations, but don't necessarily work together as much....| 
think for too long we’ve stood on opposite sides of that riverbank. And there’sa 
few threads that connect, but we need to be more connected, the whole thing. 


Coordination wascomplicated by Miami’s large geographic area and diverse ethnic 
groups, which require different types of CP servicesto serve different populations: 


Forexample, you have us, the three of us[providers], we represent the three 
different areas of the county. We have the north, and the south, and the center 
of the county, the heart of the city....We follow the same career pathways 
model—we’ve been doing this now for five years—but our services, ouragencies 
that participate, depend on the demographics. Forexample, like the [omitted] 
Campus for Miami Dade, | work with the farm workers...transition the students 
into the school, track them, etc. 
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CHALLENG ES TO COORDINATION AND COLLABORATION 


Focus group participants across the cities mentioned the following challengesin 
relation to CP coordination and collaboration (in addition to those already mentioned 
above such asthe newness of CP, lack of intermediary organizations, etc.). 


Competition 


Providers viewed competition for funding and participants (stemming in part from 
pressure to meet enrollment targets) asan impediment to referrals and collaboration 
among agencies. 


We’re under such pressure to meet these numbers, that it can seem like people 
don’t want to refer[their tudents to another agency]. (Houston) 


The following discussion among Houston providers elaborates on this phenomenon: 
Provider A: It seems like everybody is holding on to their [students]. 
Provider B: They don’t want to share. 


ProviderA: Yeah. And | think that that needsto somehow change. And maybe it 
isbecause we’re duplicating services, which | don’t think we are, 
but— 


Provider B: You know, we are all under the same umbrella now anyway, so 
whether they take classes with me or with [another provider, it 
counts for all of us. 


Another Houston provide explained: 


| think historically forthe last 10 yearsor 15 yearsin adult ed, there seemed to be 
like a big competition among the providers [for] meeting the target, getting the 
students, and all this. And I’m hoping that that changes, to be honest with you, 
that there’s less competition, per se. (Houston) 


The participant went on to say that having adult education programsin Texas report to 
one entity has helped reduce competition. 


Miami participants also described competition among providers: 


ProviderA: | wasin the community college environment...for like 15 years, and 
then I've segued over into vocational ed. And the tie-breaker almost 
is that we view each otherascompetitors, and we’re not. The Miami- 
Dade population isso huge and so diverse that if you were to look at 
each group of students and their needs, you're going to see that 
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we’re never going to step on each other’stoes. And truth be told, 
you reach out to people and you try to partner with people, but no 
one’sgetting back to you because “That’s my student population, 
I’m the one servicing that student,” and that’sa part of the equation 
that we need to address. You know, it’s not technical schools, then 
FIU [Florida Intemational University], and blah, blah, blah. There is no 
tier that makes one better than the other. 


Provider B: There’s enough for everyone. 


Provider C: There are enough students with so much need to go around, and 
they need the customer service at all levels. And that’s where I’ve 
seen the ball drop. You know, I’ve seen that. | literally have seen that, 
because | worked at [a college] before the advisors were there. So 
you see where the gapsare, and where the students fall off the grid. 
And that’ssomething that needssome research. 


Gapsin services 


Gapsin services existed because CP isin its “infancy” (Houston), because of varied 
population needs acrosslarge geographic areas (Miami), orbecause it is diffic ult to 
transition students from high school to school district adult education programs (Miami). 


We’re stillin the infancy stagesof the development, so considering the need out 
there, there’sstill kind of a mismatch between what we’re doing and the overall 
need of the community. So | don’t think we’re there yet in terms of duplicating 
efforts. We need more efforts. (Houston) 


Maybe that’sone of the gapsthat you see, orthat came out of the [survey] 
results, because again, we are a large district, and it dependson...the pockets 
of where you are [located] isthe services that you will receive. (Miami) 


Asa technical college oran adult center[we are seeing] that the students are 
not bridged from high school to the adult [education] center. So there isa gap, 
where—we have to be real, not everybody is meant to go to college. And we 
have to give them an avenue of where to go....One of the goals[in the 
superintendent's 5-year plan] isto try to bridge the high school kidsthat are not 
successful in the high school program, into the adult ed. And then asadult ed 
centers ortechnical colleges, we also want to bridge into Miami-Dade [College]. 
(Miami) 


FACTORS THATC ONTRIBUTED TO SUCCESS 


This section distills the most salient factors that, according to focus group and case 
study data, help account for tudent and programmatic success. Although there isno 
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single way to design a successful CP program, the data show some common features 
that can be adapted to other organizations and geographic settings. The sections 
below describe common factors that cut acrosstwo or more case study agenciesand 
practicesthat fostered successata single organization. 


ALL SITES 


Caring, dedicated staff 


Adult educators are renowned for their caring demeanorand dedication to their work, 
despite long hours, low pay, and limited resources. The teachersand staff in this tudy 
are no exception. On the whole, students were effusive about the helpfulness of their 
teachers and staff in explaining instructional content and providing assistance. An 
exchange between two students in Houston wastypical!: 


Student A: Teachers - wonderful teachers, wonderful teachers. |so appreciate 
this. 


Student B: And everyone here that workshere at [organization], they seem to 
be genuine and sincere. Yeah, that no matter who you ask help for, 
they’re real genuine, and forme, | think will go out of their way to 
help you....The staff here is great. 


Students in Chicago described how their math teachermade the matenal fun and 
accessible: 


Student A: He make math like it’s fun, and he’ll give you a chance to answer 
and if you just blurt out because you don’t know...he’llgo back [and 
say], “Okay, this ishow you get this[answer].” And it makesit like a 
little easier. What was we working on today? Interest rates. And he 
made it look like, damn, that’s not hard at all. 


Student B: WithMr.___, |just love how he actually take the time out with you 
and how he make math fun to leam. Because he don’t just stick to 
professional, professional. He'll laugh, and he'll play little different 
games. He do stories with it, because we all got to pass. 


This student also appreciated the daily “life quote” the teacher wrote on the board: 


Every moming he give usa quote to think about, and it is just amazing how his 
quote hit home, you know. Oh, wow, you put that up there especially forme. 
You know, like if you go to a church and it seem like the preacher be talking 
directly at you. That’s how his quotes be. And that isso awesome, it motivates. 


Two students at a Miami site described the staff’s dedication to their work and their 
ability to build students’ confidence: 


They see thingsin me that! don’t see....They give me self-confidence....They’re 
pushing us forthe better. They’re not only doing theirjobs....No. They're leading 
you towards your goal. They’re trying to make usa better person. And, like, when 
you come, they asking you what’s your next thing? And you’re working towards 
it.... They're helping us. It’snot about the money orthe job; they have love for 
what they do. 


The people that they have teaching here, it’s like they really care about your 
future, about yourself. You start one person, and by the time you’re like a month 
here, you feel different about yourself. You feel confident. 


These examples illustrate how teacherscan convey to students that they matter. 
Support staff, such asan advisor in Miami, were also vital for helping students succeed: 


She helps out a lot. You know, you have any questions, she’s more than happy to 
help. She explains to you, like, “Listen, finish thisand | can help you to do this. 
There’s this, this, and other things.” Whatever you want to follow...she’ll find a 
way to explain it to you, so that you know what it is you have to do, what you 
have to take, and she’ll help you get there. 


Another student described this advisorasa “second mom.” She helped the student find 
a job and secure funding and study for the GED® Tests. For example, the student 
dropped by to ask the advisor forhelp with studying forthe Social Studies test: 


It waslike 4 in the aftemoon, and she stayed in her office until like 6:30, 7—for like 
two hoursand a half—helping me....She stopped doing what she wasdoing and 
started helping me. And then another student came in, and she started helping 
the other student, too. So she’s very like, helpful, and she’s really into the 
students. She doesn’t like to just leave them....| remember when | first started 
taking my GED® [class] | wasn’t like really into it....After that, when | first got into it, 
she started calling every day. “Oh, | need you here tomorow, | need you here 
tomorow, |need you here tomonow. To do this, to do that.”...People up there 
think I’m like her personal helper...because I’m alwaysin her office. Even now 
that I’m already a college student, | go to heroffice every single day...before | 
go to class. 


The advisor wasalso helping the student get a carso he could see his family. These 
comments show the importance of support staff for helping students access resources 
and motivating them to stay in the program. 


Strong partnerships 


Strong, well-established partnerships were essential for CP programs’ success. (See 
above fora discussion of partnership purposesand challenges.) These partnerships 
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enabled agencies to provide all the requisite CP components and supports and to 
assist students with transitions to postsecondary education or employment. 

In particular, employer partnerships were crucial foragencies that focused on job 
placement. Forexample, a Chicago refugee resettlement agency cited their “strong 
relationships with employers” and employers’ involvement in training asa “key to 
success.” Similany, a Chicago employer explained what sets] ARC apart from other 
adult education agencies: 


| think one of our best partnerships is with J ARC because they understand our 
culture and they understand the kind of person that will thrive in our 
environment....I think it | ARC’s success at preparing trainees for employment] 
goesinto the pre-screening that they offer. And | think in terms of the 
relationships that they build not only with employers but with the community, | 
think...they’re very good at...identifying an individual that will be successful in 
each role. And | think to their point, they want success on both sides. They want 
the graduate to succeed, and they also want a successstory forthe employer. 


These comments illustrate the mutual gains that occur when adult education providers 
and employers seek to meet each others needs for high-quality jobs and well- 
prepared employees, respectively. 


Another partnership that stood out was City Colleges of Chicago’scollaboration with 
Women Employed, an intermediary organization that helped shape CP in Chicago, 
particulary through their bridge cumiculum development and coordination of CCC’s 
Career Foundations community sites. City College staff commented: 


Women Employed | think has been a really huge help with the bridge program in 
terms of...identifying gaps, figuring out what kinds of skills tudents are going to 
need to get jobs. They focusa lot on how to get people life-sustaining wages. 


Getting people out of variable-hour jobs is one of their big missions. And so 
pushing people from retail into family-sustaining wages. 


This partnership illustrates how working with intermediary organizationscan advance CP 
within organization, cities, and states. 


Wraparound support services 


Asnoted above, each agency provided a range of non-academic support services to 
address students’ financial and social bamersto education and employment, including 
transportation, childcare, housing, health, and financial instability, among others (see 
Table 6 for details). These support services were essential for helping students access 
and complete CP programs. 


The need forsupport services. The following comments from CP staff illustrate the 
maternal conditions that drive adult leamers’ need for support services. 


There waSsa single parent [in the CNA class and] the women’s shelter would 
allow women only. [They told her,] “You have to find somewhere else for your 
child.” She had to find a distant, distant relative forthe preadolescent son while 
she went through the program at shelters. And it boils down to basic need. I'llbe 
honest, some of them are hungry. Don’t have food to eat. It will tug at your 
heart. And this isnot made-up stuff. This is real. Some of them are embarassed 
about it. (Houston) 


|had a student that was homeless[and living ina car]. And so then, yes, I did 
call the Rescue Mission. | was glad we had that relationship....They were full at 
the time...but [they told me,] ‘Here’s what you do.’ And those personal 
connections that we can, you know, get people to the front of the line and say, 
“| got an urgent issue here that needs to be addressed.” (Miami) 


| think there’s definitely consensusamong us that we’re seeing people with a lot 
more bamiersto employment. Much, much bigger gapsin employment history, 
much less stable personal lives, much less work experience, and so that’s where 
the soft skills and support services really are kind of the make or break. They can 
get the job. That’snot really a problem. We can teach them how to use the 
machinesto get the job. You know, perfect example: we had a guy, 
phenomenal, did great in the press brake program. Things were looking pretty 
good. He gota great job working over the weekends at a manufacturing place. 
And the carthat he had accessto, the person needed it back. And he couldn't 
get to that job without it. And he had kind of no other real backup. So it was 
basically he had to take a job next door. He couldn't follow through with it. So 
there’sa lot of that part too. Oreven something asbasic asif you’ve gota lot of 
court dates....That’s kind of what we try and make them do, get all that stuff 
done while you’re in the program. We’re willing to tolerate you not showing up 
aslong as you're dealing with these things that are chronic....We’re asking them 
about all those things. Do you have a record? Can you get things expunged? 
Do you have court datescoming up, do you have medical issues you need to 
deal with? And helping them to get a handle on all of those so they can 
hopefully get those things out of the way because those are all things that an 
employer, despite their best intentions, is going to have a really hard time putting 
up with. (Chicago) 


Not all CP students face such dire conditions, but poverty isa reality for many. 


Implementation of support services. Although the support service model and 
variety and intensity of services varied (see Table 6, above), most agencies offered 
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some form of case management to meet students’ comprehensive needs. This 
approach wasarticulated by a Chicago provider: 


We have a philosophy of trying to meet the student where the student is at. 
Which means that, you know, if the student needs the citizenship, or if the 
student needs the job, or if the student needsthe drug counseling, or if the 
student needsthe domestic violence referralsand case managers— So that we 
feel if the student leaves, there’ssomething that we didn’t do. 


An example from Miami illustrates what case management looks like in practice: 


| had student [who] wasgoing to go homeless last year around this time. She was 
having trouble with hermom, she didn’t have a job, hermom kicked her out of 
her house. And then no one wastrying to help herin the family. She came to me. 
She was crying that she didn’t know what to do. I called 411...and | get the 
different agenciesin Miami-Dade County, see if | can help that student geta 
place to live. We called different agencies. | went also to Single One Stop to see 
if they had any agenciesthat could help me...since they deal with fostercare 
students, to assist me with that student. Thankfully, her grandmother, at the end, 
opened her house for her, but in the meantime— I’m also a part of the AFC 
[Association of Florida Colleges] on campus, and | spoke to one of the 
directors...and we got that student clothes...so she had business attire to go to 
job interviews....And instead of giving hermoney, what we did, we collected 
clothes from some of the staff at the school, and we gave it to her....And we all 
worked togetherto help her out and eventually, we helped her write her resume 
and she gota job at Panera Bread, where she’s working there now. 


Housing, clothing, job searching, interviewing, resume preparation: these are justa few 
of the issues that staff members help students resolve. 


Miami-Dade County Public Schools’ SAVES (Skills for Academics, Vocational and English 
Studies) program and Miami Dade College’s similar program are an example of 
comprehensive supports for refugeesand asyleesage 16 and older (serving over 12,000 
per year). (SAVES was mentioned briefly in the focus group.) Some of these students 
enroll in vocational programs like those at Lindsey Hopkins or MDC. Benefits include 
booksand supplies; free tuition for ESL, citizenship, ABE, and high school equivalency 
classes; free tuition for up to three trimesters of vocational classes; assistance with 
employment placement (if unemployed); and, for eligible students, bus passes, 
childcare, and translation and validation of university degrees. 


The bundled supports model at J ARC, Alliance, and Chinese Community Center was 

noteworthy because these services were required (thus ensuring access for all students) 
and comprehensive, including financial counseling and education and income support 
screening. The financial and income supports were consistent with these agencies goal 
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of increasing students long-term financial stability. As such, participants in these 
organizations received much more intensive servicesand received a wideranay of 
financial supports, including credit building products (e.g., secured loansand credit 
cards), small business loans, credit reviews, one-on-one financial counseling, and more. 


Why wraparound supports work. We posit that wraparound supports work 
because they expand participants’ “mental bandwidth” (Mullainathan & Eldar, 2013; 
Schilbach, Schofield, & Mullainathan, 2016). Mental bandwidth is finite, and for people 
in poverty, thinking about and managing monetary problems imposesa massive 
cognitive load (Schilbach et al., 2016). In field and laboratory studies, the cognitive 
impact of thinking about financial concems was the equivalent of losing a night of 
sleep (Mani, Mullainathan, Shafir, & Zhao, 2013). When CP programs help students 
apply forfood stamps, pay for transportation, orreduce medical debt, they increase 
students’ bandwidth for focusing on academics. 


Ourdata support this interpretation.5 Forinstance, a dislocated worker stated that 
because J ARC’ssupport services, 


we don’t have to stress about all those actual life problems. All we have to do is 
concentrate on ourschool work....It takesa big burden and a big load off the 
mind when you don’t have to wony about that, and you just concentrate on the 
school work, which is very helpful. 


In other words, support services reduce the cognitive load of “life problems” and allow 
students to devote more mental energy to education. 


Another student had a similar perspective: 


They don’t give you no excuse for not being here. You're going to get here 
because you get eithera buscard ora gascard....! mean, you don’t got no 
excuse forhow you don’t want to be here, because they going to help you with 
something. | just signed up for [health] insurance the other day. I’ve never had 
insurance. | didn’t even sign up for insurance. | sat there and gave the guy my 
information. And then before | knew it, | was, oh, wow, now | got insurance! 


A third student needed to get herson’seyeschecked and had been “waiting for 
weeks” for the insurance company to send a list of in-network doctors. She marveled 
that a JARC employee gave her this information in a matter of minutes. 


J ARC’s Center for Working Families director explained that they provide bundled 
support services “in order for people to be able to focuson the end goal, which isto 
remain in training”: 


Through the relationships they build with support staff, students end up coming to 
us with whatever their challenges are because they know that we'll try to figure 


something out forthem. And that isa thing that kind of keepsthem coming 
back. Because they can see that it’s starting to make sense and they want to 
kind of stay on the training at that point because they know there are supports in 
place and there’sno judgment. 


In sum, bundled support services help students cope with the tangible, non-academic 
problemsthat undermine success in education and employment. They also allow 
students to focus on theirgoal and enhance relationships with staff, thereby increasing 
program completion. Notably, financial counseling and help with accessing income 
supports are available to participants for their lifetime, even after exiting the program, 
which likely contributes to betteremployment and education outcomes. 


Financial aid and incentives 


Every agency offered some combination of free or low-cost classes, financial aid, or 
financial incentives, all of which helped students enroll and persist in classes. 

Two of the three CNA students at the Chinese Community Center cited the low cost 
($170) asa key reason for enrolling in the program: 


| think the program overall was helpful, because a lot of the programs out there 
for CNA isa little bit lngerand way more expensive. And some of them may not 
even be legit. | know a lot of people that got into programsand they weren’t 
good programs. And they paid a lot of money, you know, got scammed out of 
money, didn’t get a certification. It was just a waste of time. And this one it was, 
you know, very cheap for, you know, something that could help you get so far. It 
wasshort. It wasn’t that long at all, and it was worth it. 


Similarly, refugees at Alliance mentioned how much less expensive their classes are 
compared to community colleges. 


Tuition for Miami-Dade County Public Schools’ CTE classes was higher than for other 
agencies (fees are set by the state),56 but financial aid was available (see Table 6). 


City Colleges of Chicago’s program includes one free credit course for Bridge students 
and two for Gateway students. The staff believe these scholarships increase students’ 
transfer rates to credit certificate and degree programs. From 2012-17, 78% of Bridge 
students (n=1,427) and 95% of Gateway students (n=2,528) transitioned to credit classes. 


At other agencies, financial inc entives included monetary vouchers for students to take 
the GED® Tests and a small (~$50) cash bonus forjob placement, retention, other 
employment milestones. 


Miami-Dade County’s Department of Corrections offered a different kind of incentive: 
inmates’ sentences were reduced (up to 5daysa month) for attending and 
completing vocational courses while incarcerated. 


TWO OR MORE SITES 


Transition mechanisms 


Allthe case study organizationshad mechanisms for helping students take next step on 
their career path, whether work or education. The organizations that focused on job 
placement offered some type of employment or job coaching. At some organizations, 
however, these servicestranscended generic strategies such as posting job listings or 
writing boilerplate recommendation letters. As one staff membercommented, 


| feel very strongly that sending resumes is incredibly ineffective. That’s what 
really sets us apart. | know it’sa highly intensve process. But when you send 10 
resumes to employersand hope one sticks, you’re not adding a lot of value 
really. But if you can tell the employer why you feel this person isa good fit for 
yourcompany, then that’sa totally different conversation. 


Instead of “sending resumes,” a few agencies provided individualized job placement 
and coaching, based on clos relationships with specific employers. Forexample, 75% 
of Lindsey Hopkins’ Braman automotive service training graduates were hired at 
Braman, and the rest were hired by other employers. 


J ARC offerscustomized job placement services based on each trainee’s “interests” and 
“skill levels,” which contributes to high placement rates. J ob developersare responsible 
for “talking to companies...[to] figure out what company environment is going to bea 
good fit foreach participant.” This involves “having a more detailed conversation 
about ourtrainees,” especially those who “don’t look good on paper.” This example 
shows why trust-based relationships with employers and personalized advocacy for 
students are essential forjob placement: 


One of the guys at our welding trainings had something crazy—like seven 
felonies orsomething. And a good chunk of them were violent. And he wasnot 
obviously getting a lot of love [at the prospective company]. And one of our 
welding instructors...ended up sitting down with the president of the company 
saying, “Look, take this guy, he’s good.” And then he hired him, gave hima 
chance. And now he’s there welding, they love him, they're sending him to 
robotic welding training. He’s just a rock starthere. But, you know, had it not 
been for that relationship where they trusted us because we've done a lot of 
training forthem and he believed him....That’s why job developers really play a 
key role, isthey’re trying to make that right placement, logistics, culture, 
technical skill, so that person is like, “Wow, | love them. They're a great fit for my 
company. Who else do you have?” That’s the ideal model. It’snever that clean 
but it works sometimes. 
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The cumiculum wasalso tailored to each participant, depending on his/her job 
placement prospects: 


As trainees get towards the end of the training program, before they’re actually 
job-ready, sometimes we'll kind of have a job in mind forthem. And then 
because we’ll know more about what that employer is looking for, we’ll make 
sure that they’re leaming. A lot of it is measurement equipment that they might 
not be familiar with. Maybe a specific lathe project. Orsort of more things that 
are related directly to that job. So we'll kind of customize the cumiculum a little 
bit forthem towards the end. 


The employment support also included helping program graduates retain their jobs. For 
instance, a trainee lost hiscarand called in sick fortwo weekends: 


And so the first thing | asked him was, “What did you tell the employer?” He said, “I 
just told him | couldn’t show up.” | waslike, “Call him right now, tell him what your 
situation is. Tell him you're trying to get yourcarback, you're working on it. Tell him 
you’re working with us.” And he did. And the employer waslike, “Thanks for telling 
me. The job’sopen.” That was really good— Like, “I would’ve fired you. If you didn’t 
show up again, | would’ve fired you. So now that! know this, I'll work with you. That 
job’sthere. Keep me updated and let me know when you can come back to 
work.”...It’s that kind of work that really goes from placement to retention to 
Careers. 


J ARC staff aimed to increase job retention by providing employment support after 
students graduated. 


Several organizations also enabled studentsto eam college credits as part of a non- 
credit program, with the goal of helping them transition to credit-based degree 
programs. For example, through Lindsey Hopkins’ articulation agreement with Miami 
Dade College, students eam three credits for every automotive service excellence 
certification (up to 24 credits). Similarly, as part of a tatewide articulation agreement, 
Miami Dade College’s RAMCON students who complete industry certifications can 
eam approximately 15 credits toward a building construction specialist associate 
degree oran engineering technology degree.* Finally, the 1-2 free credit classes for 
Bridge and Gateway students at City Colleges of Chicago lead many students to take 
additional credit courses. 


Miami-Dade County Public Schools also had a well-established system for transitioning 
students from smaller C BO sitesto largerschool district adult education centers and 
across centers. In addition, they and MDC used electronic career portfolios to guide 
students and monitor their progress, guided by a state law that mandates individualized 
Career planning in all Florida CP programs. 
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Instructors with industry expenence 


At every organization except City Colleges of Chicago, vocational instructors had 
experience working in the sector related to their class, such asnursing, hospitality, 
nutrition, automotive services, or manufacturing. For instance, a Lindsey Hopkins 
teacherhad over 20 years’ experience in the automotive industry. 


Staff at several agencies noted that having “industry insiders” as teachers contributed 
to the program’ssuccess. Forexample, a Chicago provider explained in the focus 
group that one reason they help refugees “succeed in obtaining employment” is 
“having a teacher who really speaks the language of the employer’—someone who 
“wasin the hospitality industry for 17 years before she became an instructor.” A J ARC 
staff memberadded: 


That’sa great idea, because, yeah, all of our technical instructors have worked 
in the field. And | feel like it’s nice fora lot that soft skill stuff that you're 
integrating, because they can say, “This would have never flown at this 
company that | worked at.” Orto be able to bring that in, that it’s not just like, 
“Oh, | read thisin a book.” It’s like, “No, | know from experience and this is what 
you need to do.” And | feel like the students give them more credibility. 


The J ARC manufacturing teachers not only have industry experience, but most are also 
program graduates. Assuch, they are able to relate to and motivate current students. 


Bridge classesand multiple entry points for lower-level students 


J ARC and City Colleges both offered bridge classes. Miami Dade College’s FICAPS 
program could also be viewed asa type of bridge class, since it enables students to 
dual-enroll in a high school equivalency class and a vocational class. Bridge classes 
provide accessto CP for students who lack a high school degree or who have low 
reading or math scores; they also offera clear progression from basic skills classes to 
either higher-level vocational classes or college credit classes. 


The data from J ARC indicate that contextualized bridge instruction can help students 
be better equipped for manufacturing classes. Teachers and staff observed that taking 
the bridge class increases students motivation and their math ability, compared to 
students with higher placement scores who enroll directly in manufacturing classes: 


You can do well on the TABE test and not really know math and reading that 
well, particulary math....One of the biggest differences [is] that people who go 
through our bridge program really come out knowing math on a much more 
competent level. So we’ve had to go back and actually do remediation of 
people who test in [to manufacturing classes] through the TABE and then we'll 
actually give them more practical math tests beyond just a really basic [test]—a 
little bit more the math you’re going to actually see on the job....l suppose it’s 
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like being able to passkind of a basic skills test in school but then when you show 
up on the job, those two may not really tie out at all. 


I've come to see with some of my bridge students, because they've been here a 
little bit longer, they have a little bit more motivation and a little bit more drive 
than someone who fast-tracked in [the manufacturing classes] without actually 
going to bridge. 


These comments suggest that bridge classescan help students acquire and practice 
the practical math skills that they will need in more advanced vocational classes. 


Bridge classes are one way to provide “multiple entry points” (CLASP, 2014) so that 
students with varying educational and skill levels can accessCP instruction. In addition, 
the City Colleges of Chicago model offered two other entry points for students to 
advance from adult basic education to credit courses: Career Foundations and 
Gateway classes. All of the courses have career-related content, and the entry 
requirements, sequence, and potential career pathways are cleanly laid out. Also, 
student transitions to credit coursesand credit degree completion are tracked. 


This model isin contrast to organizations where (a) entry-level (ABE, GED®, or ESL) 
courses for students who score below the cut-off have little orno careeror vocational 
content; (b) entry-level courses are not linked to higher-level CTE classes; and/or (c) 
advancement from entry-level classes to CTE classes is not tracked. 


Lindsey Hopkins’, Houston Community College’s, and City College of Chicago’s 
provision of CP classes and instructors in community-based sites (e.g., jails, homeless 
shelters, rehabilitation agencies, CBOs) can be viewed asa strategy for helping high- 
need adults accessCP programming. In the case of Miami Dade County public 
schools, the co-location of an adult education or vocational instructor within a 
residential agency setting (jail, shelter, rehabilitation agency) allowsthe school to link 
exiting students to further educational opportunities at the campus, with continuity of 
testing, tracking, and academic placement. 


College setting and student identity 


Data from the two community colleges—particularny Miami Dade College (MDC )— 
reveals that CP programscan fostera college student identity by holding classeson 
Campusand giving non-credit CP students accessto the same resourcesascollege 
students. In the following exchange, MDC staff discussed the importance of the college 
student ID card for continuing education (CP) students: 


PersonA: They like being on campus....If you’re a continuing education 
student, you get a student ID, you geta parking decal. You have all 
the same benefits that the...for-credit students do. So we try not to 


show any kind of difference or preferential treatment for students 
that are for-credit or not-for-credit. They're so excited. A lot of them 
tell you, “I never thought I’d be going to college, and now Il'mona 
college campusand | have my student ID.” And they can go to the 
gym, you know. It’sa big deal forthem. 


Person B: __ Use the library, the computer lab. 


In separate interviews, two other teachers noted that the college ID and location 
enhanced students’ sense of accomplishment and program completion: 


This isa college campus, so sometimes they have food and they have this and 
they have movies, and they can go with their ID and they can use whatever 
they want to use in the library. It’s not restricted to just somebody who...is 
enrolled in the college side of it. And that gives them a sense of 
accomplishment, just getting a Miami Dade ID. Because it’s not stamped “GED® 
student.” It just says “[name], Miami Dade, Hialeah student.” 


Here, in college, no one knows if they are GED® program or not. So, | tell them, 
“Okay, you are here in college. Everyone see you asa college student.” So, 
because the program ishere in the campus, [it] isa plus. Because they feel, 
“Okay, I'ma college student.” They start behaving like a college student. They 
feel like they’re integrated into the system. So, they are part of the system. So, for 
that reason, | think that that isa plus. Before, | used to teach a similarclass...off 
Campus. And I| see the difference, when students take classeson campusand 
when students take classes off campus. It’s[a] big difference in the attitude of 
the student. 


Comments by two young men in MDC’s GED® class echoed the teachers’ statements: 


Student A: You wake up in the moming. You go on about your day regulany. 
You come over here and, you know, you have an atmosphere that’s 
a Campus atmosphere. It helps, you know— 


Student B: You feel like you’re in college. 


Student A: Right, it’s like you’re in college, you know, and that helps. And 
mentally you’ re— 


Student B: It made my mom feel happy to hear that. Igo like, “Mom, I’m finally 
in college.” She’slike, “You're getting yourGED®. You’re not really in 
college.” I’m like, “Ma, I’m in college.” 


Student A: Yeah, you know, you have your student ID. Finally a college student. 
You go to classregularny, you have your books. You have the other 
students with you. You walk around, go downstairs to the cafetena. 
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You see other people, you know. You feel like you're doing 
something with yourlife. 


Similarly, when asked whether students envisioned attending college before enrolling in 
Malcolm X's bridge class, a woman responded: 


With me, I’ve never [seen] myself in college....l! stopped going to school in tenth 
grade....So once | stopped going to school, it wasnever my intention to ever 
come backto school. | could neversee myself just like sitting in front of a 
classroom and, you know, sitting in that fashion when I could be making 
money....| never wanted to come back to school. 


However, seeing her daughter's success in college made her re-evaluate herown 
potential: 


School issuch her main focus. Like nobody can stop her. She’s going to 
school...and I’m trying to figure out: where did she get this from? She’s so 
motivated....And forme to be able to teach my baby that, you know, don’t 
everstop and don’t never give in ‘cause | don’t want herin the position I’m 
in....You know, why can’t! do it? If can teach thisto herthen, what’s stopping 
me?...So she tell me, “Why don’t you go practice what you preach?”....Like | 
said, |neverreally imagined myself in school, but now that I’m in this Bridge 
program, it’s like come get your GED®, go try to geta betterjob....So it’slike, 
now I see myself, I’m like, “I could do this. | could sit in this class for four 
hours.”....S0 | could see myself actually taking college courses now, since | 
started this program. | really can. So it really did motivate me to do it. 


Many adult educators believe that a school-like setting deters adults and out-of-school 
youth who have not succeeded in formal education. But our study suggests that a 
college campus setting can help CP students see themselvesin a new light: as 
someone who hasthe ability and potential to attend college. 


ONE SITE 


This section summarizes distinctive practices that promoted successat individual case 
study agencies. Each of these practices could be adapted to other CP programs, 
depending on their goals, design, cumicular focus, and other components. 


Program integration 


In 2016, Alliance for Multicultural Community Services integrated three departments— 
the Financial Opportunity Center, the Employment Department, and the Adult 
Education Department—that had previously worked separately. A staff member 
attested that thisrecent change wasalready showing promising results: 


| would say good program integration is making the difference....It’s pretty new, 
but we have seen an increase in the outcomessince then....We have more 
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people enrolled in the bundled services, so...after they finish the training 
programs they’re getting help with employment. They have a coach and...if 
they are Alliance clients, they have a job developerto help them get placed. 
Anybody’s clients can enroll in FOC, so then they have the [employment] coach, 
and they’ve got the financial coach to help them do the budget, pull their 
credit score. We also offercredit builder loans and different types of financial 
literacy workshops. So we have seen a bit of an increase in the employment and 
in the wagesand the credit scores. 


This example suggests that when done well, integrating units within an organization can 
help improve student outcomes. 


Approach to curniculum development 


In contrast to othercase study organizations, the City Collegesof Chicago develop 
contextualized language arts cumicula that can be taught by Bridge instructors who do 
not need content-area expertise. A curriculum specialist writes the curnicula for Bridge 
classesat all campuses. To date, the cunicula include healthcare; transportation, 
distribution, and logistics; culinary arts and hospitality; early childhood education; and 
information tec hnology.** As of this writing, the manufacturing Bridge cuniculum is being 
developed. The industry isused asa context or “vehicle” forteaching language arts (as 
well asscience and social studies) and exploring career development topics. 


Each language artscuniculum is divided into four parts of eight weeks each (two 
semesters total). The first part includescreating a college plan, understanding how the 
pathway in the chosen sector (e.g., healthcare) is structured, and career options (e.g., 
stackable credentials, available jobs, salaries, opportunities foradvancement). The 
goal is for students to articulate their interest in the career area, their skills, and the 
degree they want to pursue. The second part includes two four-week units on 
occupational topics ecommended by specialists, such as nutrition, healthcare reform, 
and drug resistance. During the second semester, students continue to receive 
contextualized instruction on industry topics, but also have dedicated time for intensive 
high school equivalency preparation in science, social studies, and language arts. 


This model works for CCC because the cuniculum is already contextualized, it includes 
a detailed teacher's guide, and professional development is offered to support and 
guide Bridge instructors’ use of the cuniculum. In addition, the goal isnot job 
placement, but rather college transition: to help students improve theirbasic skills and 
obtain a high school equivalency degree so they can transition to credit classesand 
then eama certificate ordegree in theirselected field. 
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Exit rather than entry requirements 


Lindsey Hopkins wasthe only agency to use exit rather than entry requirements fora CP 
class. To graduate from the programs we studied, students had to score 9.0 on reading 
and language and 10.0 on math (TABE) or pass industry certifications (for the 
Automotive Service Technology program).* This approach allowed lower-level students 
to enroll in the program, while also enabling them to master the required content. Using 
exit requirements is a promising way to increase accessto CP for students who struggle 
with basic skills. Florida’s technical assistance paper (see endnote 42) on assessment 
and exit requirements can assist other states and cities who wish to adopt this model. 


Simulated work environment 


J ARC wasthe only organization to use a simulated work environment, which sta ff 
considered a key to success. The simulated “shop environment” entails clocking in and 
out, adhering to strict attendance and tardiness policies, and assigning students roles 
such as shift lead (manager). 


We run the program like it’sa shop environment. So the instructoris sort of the 
shop supervisor and they’re assigning people to tasks, they’re assigning people 
to a work team, they’re given projects, that kind of thing. (administrator) 


I've communicated with the trainees [that] this isjob simulation. And so really 
what we're trying to do is we’re trying to simulate the job experience. So they 
get used to being able to know what the proper etiquette is while they’re here. 
That’s why we set it up where they actually have to clock in and clock out. 
(instructor) 


J ARC teachers are the equivalent of a workplace supervisor or foreman, program 
coordinators are like human resources staff, and selected students are designated as 
shift leads. These students have a higher level of authority and responsbility and act “as 
another set of eyes for the instructor, somebody that the students know they can go to 
with questions.” The shift leads are chosen strategically based on their interpersonal 
skills, dependability, or potential forleadership growth: 


The way | pick my trainees, | don’t go by skills, |go by people person. He orshe 
hasto respect their peers and they also have to gain respect from their peers. So 
| choose character over ability. (instructor) 


You show me that you can be on time, you’ re respectable, that you can talk to 
people and you're able to get along with people [and] | can make you a shift 
lead as eanly as five weeksin a 20-week program. Like justaslong asI know Ican 
have faith in you that when | leave the room, you'll make sure that everything still 
progresses the way | want it to, because your shift lead always reports back to 
you. (instruc tor) 


Who the instructors choose to be that shift manageris very strategic. Isit 
somebody who is really strong with their people skills and is very knowledgeable 
in the field or are they purposely choosing somebody who doesn’t speak up very 
much and we're trying to pull them out of their shell and trying to teach them 
those leadership abilities? (program coordinator) 


Students are told who isserving asthe shift lead and can include this leadership position 
in their resume. 


Regarding the simulated work environment, a student commented, 


There’sa guaranteed routine. The routine is just like on jobs...you know, punch in, 
punch out. And | like that. | like the structure. It’s more like you’re on the job site 
ratherthan being in a classroom. | like that aspect of it, too. 


Peer teaching 


J ARC, the only organization with an exclusively open enrollment model, used a peer 
teaching instructional model. A student described peerteaching in this way: 


They pair you up with someone that’s been in the program longer, and then you 
train the newer one. You show them what you know, but the instructors are there 
aswell. You can ask them. And basically that’s any student there. They'll help 
you out. 


An instructor explained how he implements peer teaching: 


| will personally train the entire class....0nce we geta new student, Ill pairthem 
up with maybe a student that’s been there for maybe two orthree weeks ahead 
of them. So they’re kind of in a similar boat. But they'll be working together as if 
they were on, let’s say, your first yearon the job when you have to train and it’s 
only for like the next three weeks. Until you get proficient enough to either work 
on yourown orto give you another student yourself [to train]. 


According to staff, peerteaching helps instructors manage open enrollment, 


because it’s very difficult obviously when people come in at different levels to 
keep track of everyone and assess everybody’sneeds for that moment. So it 
kind of helps bridge that gap and make someone else accountable for 
someone else’s progress in the program. 


This model also “reinforced” leaming by having students teach the matenal to others. 
Finally, peerteaching simulatesa real-world work environment: 


Because ultimately when you go out into a job, you are not going to get paired 
up with a special trainer who is going to train you forthe first week. You’re going 
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to be paired up with a coworker. So one, they leam how to socialize with people 
when they’re new and two, they leam how to train other people. 


J ARC staff believed that peerteaching cultivated “workplace behaviors of working 
and teamwork and the ability to adapt to a new personality that you’re working with.” 


Paid intemship 


The paid intemship at the Braman Automotive Training Center (through Lindsey Hopkins) 
had a high job placement rate. Although the program required a secondary degree, 
the model of an on-site, paid intemship with an employee partnercould be adapted to 
other occupational sectors with lower educational requirements. 


IMPLICATIONS 


ACCESS TO AND PROGRESSION THROUGH C AREER PATHWAYS 


Providers need to ensure that English leamers, adults without a high school degree, and 
students with lower test scorescan access substantive CP classes and that there isa 
clear progression—a pathway—from entry-level basic skills classes to higher-level CTE 
classes. Multiple entry points are needed so that adults with skills gapsand lower 
education levels can enroll in CP classes. Bridge classes are one such strategy (see 
CLASP, 2013c; Estrada & DuBois, 2010; ICCB, 2012). 


Minimum threshold requirements may hinder the adults who most need career 
pathways from accessing these services. Assuch, providers should consider what entry 
requirements are needed to understand the course maternal, complete the program, 
and prepare for postsecondary education or employment. Exit requirements may be a 
viable altemative, depending on the cunicularcontent and program goals. 


Similarly, programs should track whetherand how entry-level students are advancing 
through the course sequence, from ESL, ABE, or GED® classes to higher-level CTE classes. 


SUPPORT SERVIC ES 


Wraparound support servicesare essential for helping students enroll and persist in CP 
programs. These services not only mitigate key bamiers such as transportation and child 
care, but also mental and physical health, housing, food, and financial concems, 
among others. Providing support services decreases the cognitive load of poverty and 
increases students’ mental bandwidth for focusing on their education. Programs should 
also ensure that counselors, coaches, case workers, and other support staff have 
manageable caseloads. 
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Bundling support services appearsto be an effective way to meet students’ needs and 
enhance their financial stability, partic ularly through screening forincome supports, 
financial coaching and literacy, job coaching, and access to financial services and 
credit-building products. 


Funders and policy makers should consider increased funding for support services that 
address students’ non-academic concems. These supports should help increase 
persitence and program completion, thus enhancing program outcomes. 


OUTCOME MEASURES 


For pathways to be effective, organizations need measures that capture interim 
outcomes toward longer-term goalssuch ascompleting a degree or obtaining a job. 
Interim outcomes are especially important for showing the achievements of students 
with greater bamersto education oremployment (CLASP, 2014). Policymakers and 
funders should support the development and use of interim outcome measures. 


The finding that there were no shared measures or “performance metrics” (CLASP, 
2014) within or across cities underscores the need to identify a few basic measuresthat 
can demonstrate CP outcomes, thereby showing “collective impact” (Kania & Kramer, 
2011; Kramer, Parkhurst, & Vaidyanathan, 2009). Two impediments are that agencies 
often have diverse funders, each with differing outcome measures, and that agencies 
have different goals. Thus, a college transition program is less likely to measure 
employment outcomes, and a job placement program is less likely to measure 
postsecondary outcomes. Nevertheless, to demonstrate collective impact of CP 
programs, shared measuresare needed. 


Policymakers and funders should ensure that accountability measures do not 
unintentionally incentivize programs to serve students who can transition more quickly 
to postsecondary study or employment—that is, adults with more work experience, 
highertest scores, higher levels of formal education, no criminal history, and so on. Also, 
timelines and expectations for goal attainment need to reflect students’ abilities and 
situations, such as immigrants who have never worked in an English-speaking 
environment, ex-offenders, or chronically unemployed adults. 


CP COORDINATION 


Research participants underscored the value of existing mechanisms for coordination 
such asliteracy coalitions and grantee networks. Overall, macro-level (citywide) 
coordination involving diverse institutions was limited. To minimize problems such as 
gapsin services, duplication, and competition for tudents, funders and policy makers 
can support the creation of groups, events, or initiatives that help CP providers 
coordinate their efforts. 
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Under WIOA legislation, stronger coordination and relationships between workforce 
and adult education organizations are imperative. Our findings suggest that riftscan 
exist between providers, manifest in reluctance to refer clients or list adult education 
programs asapproved providers. Fundersand policy makerscan play a key role in 
helping workforce and adult education entities collaborate to provide CP programs. 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


The findings raise many questions for future research, including the following: 


e Underwhat conditionsdo basic skillsteachers need expertise in the target 
occupational sector? 

e How can programsaccurately determine the basic skill level (test score) or 
formal education needed to entera given CP classor program? 

e Whatare relevant interim outcomes forCP programs, especially those focusing 
on job placement? 

e Do accountability measures influence the types of students that are enrolled? 

e Do support servicesincrease student retention, completion, and transitions? 

e When are bundled versus voluntary support services more effective? 

e What longitudinal employment, educational, and social outcomesare adult 
education CP programsachieving? What happens to adults after completing 
these programs? 

e How canCP programsin urban areas best plan and coordinate across 
organizational types and funding sourcesata citywide scale? How can teachers 
and staff at the program level be involved in informing macro-level CP planning 
and coordination? 


Given the paucity of research on CP in adult basic education, we encourage more 
studies that focus on adults who face the greatest bamiers to education and 
employment. 
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APPENDIX A: SURVEY QUESTIONS 


Note: due to skip pattems, respondents did not answer all of the questions. 


Background information on organization 


1. 


2: 


3, 


How would you classify your organization? (select one) 
a. 4yearcollege or university 

community college 

technical school orcollege 

community-based organization 

library 

K-12 school 

school district 

regional education center 

i. workforce development organization 

j. other (specify) 


Sig So oer 


In all, how many students did your organization service in fiscal year 2014-15 or the 
most recent year for which you have complete data (acrossall adult basic 
education, GED®, literacy, and ESL programs)? 


The Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) defines career pathways as follows: 
“The careerpathways approach connects progressive levels of basic skills and 
postsecondary education, training, and supportive servicesin specific sectors or 
crosssectoroccupationsin a way that optimizes the progress and success of 
individ uals—including those with limited education, English, skills, and/or work 
expenenc e—in securing marketable credentials, family-supporting employment, 
and further education and employment opportunities.” According to this definition, 
do you consider your organization to offercareer pathways services? (yes/no/being 
developed but not currently offered) 


Which of the following services are currently offered by your organization? 
(yes/no/being developed but not currently offered) 


a. Classes, services, orregular activities to assist students in transitioning to 
postsecondary education (e.g., computer, academic skills, or bridge courses) 


b. classes, services, orregular activities that combine basic skillsand career- 
technical education content (e.g., I-BEST, Integrated Education and Training) 


Cc. Career exploration or awareness classes, services, or regular activities 
d. employability or work readiness classes, services, or regular activities 


e. classesorservices that enable students to obtain a high school or GED® 
diploma 
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> oa 


2 3 


[o) 


job development services (e.g., job interviewing and searching, job 
placement) 


. English asa Second Language Classes 
. Classesorservicesthat enable students to obtain a postsecondary or 


stackable credential 


Classes required forcompletion of a short-term certificate program needed 
foradvancement in education oremployment 


classes that result in an industry-recognized credential 
classes that lead to specific employment opportunities 
apprenticeships 


. intemships 


other types of education, training, services, or regular activities that prepare 
students to be successful in secondary or postsecondary education (specify) 
other types of education, training, services, or regular activities that prepare 
students to enter oradvance in employment (specify) 


5. Do you have a formal mechanism for transitioning adult education students to the 
next step of their career pathway, such asemployment, training, further education, 
credential? (yes/no/in development) 


>7~OoOQAaQ0 0 


Career counselor 

written agreement/MOU 
formal referrals 

bridge classesor programs 
transition coordinator 
other mechanisms 


6. Please indicate if you have orare developing intentional career pathways foreach 
of the following areas. (yes/no/in development) 


so *O A900 


I. 
m. 


Agriculture and natural resources 

Arts, media, and entertainment 

Building tradesand construction 
Education, child development, and family services 
Energy and utilities 

Engineering and design 

Fashion and interior design 

Finance and business 

Health and medical technology 
Hospitality, tourism, and recreation 
Information technology 

Manufacturing and product development 
Marketing, sales, and service 
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n. 
O. 
p. 


Public services 
Transportation 
Other (specify) 


7. Do you formally assist students in developing their own, individualized career 
pathway plan? (Yes/no/in development) 


If they checked “yes” or “in development” for any item in #3 or #4, the following 
statement will appear. “For the purpose of this survey, the items you selected are 
considered ‘career pathways programming.’ Students participating in these services 
are considered career pathways students.” Respondents answered the remaining 
questions only if they said “yes” to #3 orany item in #4. If they checked “no” forall 
items in #3 and #4, they answered no further questions. 


8. Foreach item checked “yes” in #4: Are there threshold grade level, test score, or 
language requirements for participating in this program? (yes/no/unsure) 


Student characteristics. Alldata referto most recent fiscal year (2014-15). 


9. In fiscal year (FY) 2014-15 orthe most recent year for which you have complete 
data, how many studentsin all (unduplicated) were enrolled in these career 
pathway services? 


a. 


b. 


classes, services, or regular activities to assist students in transitioning to 
postsecondary education (e.g., computer, academic skills, or bridge Courses) 
classes orservicesthat enable studentsto obtain a postsecondary or 
stackable credential 


. Classesrequired forcompletion of a short-term certificate program needed 


foradvancement in education oremployment 
classes that result in an industry-recognized credential 


e. apprenticeships 


f. 


intemships 


10. You indicated that your organization provides [list of serviceschecked as “yes” in 
#4]. Which types of students participated in these career pathway services in FY 
2014-15? (yes/no/unknown) 


s,aea*7oanoa 


immigrants/non-native English soeakers 

adults who struggle with basic skills (literacy and/ornumeracy) 
parents or caregivers 

out-of-school young adults 

dislocated workers 

unemployed orunderemployed persons 

veterans 

inmates in correctional facilities 

ex-offenders 
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j. homeless persons 
k. adults with disabilities 
l. other (specify) 


11. Respondents were asked to provide demographic information for CP students, 
including the number and percentage foreach category below. They were able to 
enterthe data manually, upload a spreadsheet, orupload anonymized student 
data. For those entering the data manually, there wasan “unknown” option. 


a. race/ethnicity - applies ONLY to students who are US-bom 
a. White 
Hispa nic 
Black 
Asian 
Amenican Indian/Alaska Native 
Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander 
Other 
Unknown 
b. foreign-bom 
. sex (male/female) 
d. education: 
a. no high school diploma or equivalent 
b. high school diploma or equivalent 
c. some college/no degree 
d. postsecondary degree 
e. postgraduate degree 
e. receive public assistance (TANF, SNAP, SSI, etc.) 
f. employment status 
a. employed 
i. if employed: part-time or full-time 
b. unemployed 
c. unknown 
a. National Reporting System functional level or grade level equivalent 
i. Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
1. Beginning ABE Literacy (grade level 0-1.9) 
Beginning Basic Education (grade level 2-3.9) 
Low Intermediate Basic Education (grade level 4-5.9) 
High Intermediate Basic Education (grade level 6-8.9) 
Low Adult Secondary Education (grade level 9-10.9) 
High Adult Secondary Education (grade level 11-12) 


SOs) 8 ao Ss 


oO 


Aum BR WN 
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ii. English asa Second Language 
1. Beginning ESL Literacy 
Low Beginning ESL 
High Beginning ESL 
Low Intermediate ESL 
High Intermediate ESL 
. Advanced ESL 
g. total hoursenrolled [average] 
h. duration of enrollment (in weeks) [average] 
i. student classification 
a. ABE 
b. GED® 
c. ES: 
d. Other 


Au RWN 


Program design and delivery 


12. Do you offercareer pathways services jointly with any of the following 
organizations? Note: this doesnot mean the site where services are offered, but 
whether this organization is involved in delivering services. (yes/no/currently being 
developed) 


a. workforce investment system organization (e.g., Workforce Investment Board, 
One-Stop Career Center 


b. technical school 

c. Community college 

d. employer 

e. library 

f. community-based organization 

g. faith-based organization 

h. socialservice agency 

i. economic development organization 
j. correctional institution 

k. independent consultant 

l. industry association 

m. K-12 school district 

n. union orunion affiliate 

0. university or other four-year institution 
p. other (specify) 
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13. In FY 2014-15, where did funding for yourcareer pathways programming come 
from? (yes/no/unsure) 


Sid Sho Ge a or 


federal govemment 
state govemment 
localgovemment 
employers 

private foundations 
student tuition 
fundraisers 

other (specify) 


14. Which instructional approaches or models are used in your career pathways 
programming? (yes/no/currently being developed) 


a. 


b. 


contextualized leaming (basic skillsare offered in the context of career- 
technical topics or education) 

transition/bridge programs 

co-enrollment with your program AND a community college or other 
postsecondary institution 

concurent enrollment (Students are enrolled simultaneously in 
language/basic skills and training courses) 

workplace leaming (e.g., on-the-job training, basic skills instruction offered at 
the workplace, workplace ESL) 

work-based leaming (contextualized instruction that builds skills within the 
context of common work-related situations and real workplace problems, or 
uses actual workplace matenals) 


. pure online ordistance education (all instruction and activities delivered ata 


distance) 


blended online or distance education (some instruction and activities 
delivered face-to-face and some online/distance) 


other (specify) 


15. Are these types of classes part of yourcareer pathways programming? 
(yes/no/curently being developed) 


a. 


o> 2.0.9 


adult basic literacy education (e.g., adult basic education, adult secondary 
education, adult literacy) 


native language literacy (e.g., Spanish literacy) 
family literacy 

functional literacy (e.g., financial, health) 

ESL 

Other (specify) 
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16. Which of the following support services are curently available to CP students? 
(yes/no/curently being developed) 


case management 
transportation assistance 
child care 


financial support provided by your organization (e.g., scholarships, fee 
waivers, tuition assistance) 


financial aid advising and application support 

tutoring orotheracademic support (e.g., study skills classes) 

college navigation support 

Career counseling or planning 

job search assistance orjob placement activities 

veterans services 

disability services 

flexible scheduling (e.g., non-semester-based, open enrollment) 
. altemative classtimesand locations (e.g., evening classes) 

credit for priorleaming 

eam college orcourse credit 

other (specify) 


a oOo oOo WW 
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17. To your knowledge, are there any venues for career pathways coordination and 
planning acrossorganizationsin your city? (yes/no; if so, briefly describe) 


a. If yes: 
i. Does your organization currently participate? (yes/no) 

18. In your city, how effectively do organizations work together to avoid duplicating 
Career pathways services? (very effective, somewhat effective, somewhat 
ineffective, very ineffective) 

19. In your city, how effectively do organizations work together to determine and fill 
gapsin career pathways services? (very effective, somewhat effective, somewhat 
ineffective, very ineffective) 


Data collection sytemsand outcome measures 


20. Does your organization specifically tack data on career pathways students, as 
distinguished from other adult education students? (yes/no/don’t know) 
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21. For your career pathways students, does your program measure: (yes/no) 


a. educational gains measured by teacher- or program-created assessment or 
rubric (if yes: if you used a locally derived measure, what wasit?) 


b. educational level gains (e.g., gaining 1 ormore educational levelson the 
Tests of Adult Basic Education, CASAS, BEST Plus, or other standardized 
assessment) 


obtaining a high school diploma or equivalent (GED®) 

completing a developmental/remedial course in postsecondary institution 
completing a postsecondary-level pathway course 

completing a postsecondary-level math or English course 

re-enrollment in pathway course in subsequent term 


pathway credit accumulation (specify program’s benchmark, i.e., how many 
college credits per semester or quarter) 


i. attaining a career pathway credential (e.g., certificate, diploma, license, 
industry certification, apprenticeship certificate) 


j. attaining a pathway Associate degree 

k. transition ortransferto technical school orcollege 

. transition ortransferto 2- or 4-year educational institution 

. initial employment 
promotion in employment 
employment in industry sector targeted by student 
employment retention 
entry-level wage orsalary 
changesin income from wagesor salary (pre/post pathway) 
other (specify) 


a © 7™ Oo QA 0 


wrap o 5 3 


22. For every item in question #21b-r with a “yes” response: How are these data 
collected? 


a. self-report without verification 


b. self-report with verification (e.g., documentation from employer or 
postsecondary institution) 


c. reported by employer or postsecondary institution, collected by state or 
federal govemment agencies (e.g., Bureau of Labor Statistics). 


23. How well do these measures capture the gainsand achievements of students with 
the weakest... 


a. academic skills? (very well, quite well, not very well, not well at all) 
b. English language skills? (very well, quite well, not very well, not well at all) 
c. employment skills? (very well, quite well, not very well, not well at all) 
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Aggregate CP student outcomes 


24. Based on skip logic from the outcome measure itemsin #21, respondents were 
asked to report aggregate outcomes for FY 2014-15. They were able to enter this 
manually, upload a spreadsheet, orupload anonymized student records. 


a *7Oo aoa 


. name of standardized test(s); Nand average educational level gain 


N and %who obtained a high school diploma or equivalent (GED®) 


N and %who completed one or more developmental/remedial courses in 
postsecondary institution 


N and %who completed one or more postsecondary-level pathway courses 
N and %who completed a postsecondary-level math or English course 
N and %who re-enrolled in one or more pathway courses in subsequent tem 


N and %who accumulated pathway credits (specify program’s benchmark, 
i.e., how many college credits per semester or quarter) 


. Nand %who attained one ormore career pathway credentials (e.g., 


certificate, diploma, license, industry certification, apprenticeship certificate) 
N and %who attained a pathway Associate degree 

N and %who transitioned ortransferred to technical school orcollege 

N and %who transitioned or transferred to 2- or 4-year educational institution 
N and %who obtained initial employment 


. Nand %who obtained employment in the industry sectortargeted by 


student 


. Nand %who were promoted in employment 


o. Nand %who retained theiremployment; indicate how many months qualify 


as “retention” 
N and average entry-level wage orsalary 


. Nand average gain orlossin income from wagesorsalary (pre/post 


pathway) 
Other (specify) - provide N and %oraverage foreach outcome 


Additional items 


25. Identify the adult education program(s) in your city that offer(s) the most successful 
CP programming. In 2-3 sentences explain why this isexemplary CP programming. 


26. Additional comments about CP in your organization or city (open-ended). 


27. If you have any additional comments about the survey orthe broader research 
study, please write them in the box below. 


Information about respondent (name, organization, contact information) 


APPENDIX B: OTHER TYPES OF SERVICES 


The following are verbatim® comments about “other types of education, training, 
services, orregular activities that prepare students to be successful in secondary or 
postsecondary education.” Some of these services (e.g., GED®, ESL classes) should not 
have been marked “other’ because they were included in another survey question. 


Microsoft Word, Excel 2010, customer service and & sales (NRF) certifications / 
computer skills/ computer literacy / computer literacy 


Adult basic education 
Citizenship class/ civicsclasses/ English and civics for U.S. citizenship 
Literacy classes/ literacy education / reading and spelling instruction 


Mentorship program/ student mentoring / mentoring 


English asa second language / ELL[English language leamers] 


Financial literacy 
High school diploma / GED® 
Vocational preparatory instruction / vocational 


Academic 


Articulation agreements 
Baking and pastry program 
Bridge from ELA to GED® class 
Career/ education advising 


Compassand Accuplacer[college placement test] preparation 


Distance leaming classes 


Field trips, career fairs, tours, ELCATE [English Literacy for Career and Technical 
Education], AAAE [Applied Academics for Adult Education] 


Job coaching 


Medical classessuch asCNA, phlebotomy technician, patient care technician, 
basic anatomy and physiology, medication aide, etc. 


Parenting / conflict resolution 
Pre-G ED® 
Quality of life 


Pile le ie] eP feP}] Pe PJP RPlPlPlPIRPININININ|WlWwi]wlw] za 


Remediation, testing accommodations 


SJ Sintemship program focused on improved skills for part-time employees 
working with SJ S youth in ourafter school program. Many are in high school or 1 
first yearof college 


Success management academy (SMA-GED® in Spanish) 


Tutoring 
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The following are verbatim comments about “other types of education, training, 
services, orregular activities that prepare students to enter oradvance in 
employment.” Some of these services (e.g., GED® and ESL classes) should not have 
been marked as “other’ because they were already included in this survey question. 


Bridge / college to careers pathway strategy / transportation bridge program / 6 
transitional job program/ career pathway training / |-Pathways 

Workforce skills training / job readiness/ job readiness and workforce literacy / 6 
work ready / college and career readiness 

Basic computer/ computer training / basic computer literacy to perform ina 

business setting ata higher level therefore to eam more with the new workforce 3 
skills we teach. 

Wellness classes/ health promotion / nutrition and health awareness 3 
Financial coaching, income supports/ financial literacy 2 
J ob fairs, employer presentations and forums/ career fairs, expos, CP seminars 2 
On-site employment counselors/ case worker assistance 2 
Audio engineering al 
Bank teller trainings 1 
Citizenship classes 1 
College and university educational tours for career exploration 1 
Community partnerships, career and technical programs al 
Extemalship, onside services cosmetology, dental, child care, mechanic il 
G.E.D. 1 
Industry-specific literacy assistance when desired by the student 1 
Industry-specific training (i.e., Toyota/Lexus, Acura/Honda, Maytag appliance, 1 
South) 

Medical classes, such asCNA, phlebotomy technician, patient care technician, 1 
basic anatomy and physiology, medication aide, etc. 

Men’smentoring program 1 
On-the-job training 1 
Parenting/conflict resolution ab 
SJ Sintemship improving part-time staff's skills in technology, planning, youth work 
cumculum, health and fitness, job readiness, resume/interviewing skills and 1 
spirituality to increase responsibilities and income at J Sorcreate a pathway for 
more gainful employment outside of SJ S. 

The library hasa partnership with CareerSource South Flornda, where 1 
representatives are available to assist with career needs. 

Vocational al 
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Weekly vocational groups with different topicsand guest speakers geared 
toward assisting students with everyday opportunities. 
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APPENDIX C : OTHER TYPES OF ADULT EDUC ATION 
PROG RAMMING 


The following are verbatim comments about other kinds of adult education 
programming offered by agencies. 


Computer literacy / digital literacy 
Citizenship class 1 


Note, we do not consider ESL part of career pathways, however this is not clear 
in the survey...the survey asks fornumbers of ESL, not ESLasa “pathway,” 


including topics for work or info on students who state they take English for 
employment purposes 
Parenting 1 
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APPENDIX D: OTHER MECHANISMS FOR TRANSITIONING 
STUDENTS 


The following are verbatim comments about other mechanisms for transitioning 
students to the next step in their career pathway. 


Partnerships: community-based partnerships/ informal partnerships with 
vocational institutions / We have a partnership with American Interc ontinental 
University (AIU). One of our goalsis forthe GED® students to enroll at AIU to eam 
a Bachelorsdegree. We have another partnership with Construction Citizen 
and when students have experience in construction crafts or are interesting in 
pursing on, we referthem with them. / Biscayne Landing-Oleta Partnership 


Resume preparation, employment coaching, and job search assistance: 
volunteer job coaches who assist with resume, interviewing and job-search 
strategy / We teach how to prepare a good resume and send our graduates 
and students information we receive about better paying job opportunities. / 
We have a financial opportunity center that provides career readiness 
assistance and employment coaching. / Board members provided informal 
careerhelp and referals. Intems participants get weekly guidance on career 
path counseling by director of SJ Seducation programs 


Agency staff enter jails to engage offenders in post-release services 
Basic referrals to other organizations 


Business leadership council comprised of executives from various corporations, 
who advise [XX] on market trends 


Currently the program manager performs all the positions mentioned above 


Educators 
|-BEST integrated vocational and basic skills certificate program 


APPENDIX E: OTHER OCCUPATIONAL SEC TORS 


The following are verbatim comments about other occupational sectors in which 
agencies have intentional career pathways. 


Human services 2 
Adult general education and GED® prep classes preparing students for 
obtaining a GED®, and introduction to careeropportunitiesand programs al 


offered by XX county adult education.* 
Barista, retailand developing food prep and food service [Note: the respondent 
should have checked the “hospitality, tourism, and recreation” category ina 1 
previous survey question] 
Cosmetology 
General job search and workplace skills training* 
Office administrative assistant 
We teach our students (adults) how to be good role models for their children, 
motivating them not to drop out from school and to encourage them to go to al 
college.* 
While we intend to develop an intentional career pathways, we are still 
researching and conducting community needs assessments to determine what 1 
area that would be in.* 

*does not qualify asan intentional career pathway ina specific occupational sector 


APPENDIX F: OTHER TYPES OF STUDENTS 


The following are verbatim comments about the othertypes of students served. 


Co-occuning disorders 
Individuals trying to get into other industries 
Minonties (Hispanics, African-Americans, and Asians, among other ones) 


Offenders on probation 


Refugees 


Pile lP lel ele 


Victims of domestic abuse 
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APPENDIX G: OTHER RACIAL/ ETHNIC GROUPS 


The following are verbatim comments about other racial/ethnic groups. 


Multiracial 


Arabic 


Birth place unknown 


Indian 


Legal immigrants 


Migrant/farmworker 


Refugees (Bhutanese/African) 


Russian or other 


Stated "other' or "mixed" 


The data for question 10a will be provided underseparate cover. 


None of our students are U.S. bom 


ele e| Pe) Pe) ele) ey) |e} Ww 
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APPENDIX H: OTHER C P PARTNERS 


The following are verbatim comments about other CP partners. 


Apartment complex 

Haris County Department of Education 

Texas Workforce Commission 

[The agency] hasa partnership with CareerSource South Flonda 


PlPlele 
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APPENDIX I: OTHER FUNDING SOURCES 


The following are verbatim comments about other funding sources. 


COH Grant 
Dade County Public Schools 
Houston Center for Literacy 


Houston Literacy 


Local funder 


Unrestricted funds of the organization, United Way 
WIOA Career Source - local workforce 


PlPlPlePlelele 


APPENDIX J : OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 


The following are verbatim comments about other instructional approaches. 


CareerSource South Florida providescareer assistance in person to those who 
visit the library 


Orton-Gillingham based instruction, small classes 


Princeton Review 
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APPENDIX K: OPEN- ENDED COMMENTS ABOUT OUTCOME 
MEASURES 


STANDARDIZED INSTRUMENTS USED TO MEASURE EDUC ATIONAL LEVEL GAINS 


TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education) 23 
BEST (Total) 16 
e BEST Plus 7 
e BEST[did not specify BEST Plus or BEST Literacy] 5 
e BESTLiteracy 4 
CASAS (Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Systems) 6 
GED® scores ortest results 2 


Diagnostic screening test forreading, diagnostic screening test for math, 
leaming efficiency test 


SORT (Slosson Oral Reading Test) i 


NRS (National Reporting System) [Note: this is the federal reporting system, not 
an NRS-approved instrument.] 


We use state-approved assessment tools. 
WRAT (Wide Range Achievement Test) 


EDUC ATIONAL GAINS MEASURED BY TEAC HER- OR PROGRAM-C REATED ASSESSMENT 
OR RUBRIC 


In-house testing and evaluations/ in-house-created testing teachercreated 
tests/ various teachermade tests/ teacher-created assessment from Pearson’s 
Future English for Results and Side by Side cuniculum / [name of agency] Adult 
Literacy Assessment, [name of agency] Adult Literacy Oral Assessment 

Final grade based on quiz, exam, and discretionary teacherscores/ academic 
quizzes 

Course-specific pre-and post-test 

Cumiculum-provided assessment 

ICP [individual certification programs] orOCP [Oracle certification programs] 


PleiRPle| 


Improve basic literacy by 2 ormore grade level 

In each course we teach we are continuously measuring each student progress 
via “activities" that are graded by our online tutors. Each student has three 
chancesto reach the best possible grade for each activity, afterthey get the 
results from the online tutor. 
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Individualized tutorial 


Odysseyware 
Pre- and post-testing and utilization of diagnostic screen tests 
READ assessment 


Specially designed testing for pre-literates 


Survey 


Pile lPlePlePlele 


Test score and program completion 


OTHER STANDARDIZED INSTRUMENTS USED To MEASURE EDUC ATIONAL LEVEL GAINS 


Burlington 1 
COMPASS [college readiness] 
Completed Pre-Post Work Readiness courses 


DAIS! [Data and Information System Illinois] - web-based data collection system 
of the Illinois Community College Board 


Essential Education software 


Future for English Curiculum Placement and Unit Testing used for measurement 
and assessments 


In-house hiring opportunity 

Pre- and post-TABE vocational test 

SORT 

TEAMS [Texas Assessment of Minimum Skills] 


PlPlPle| PP fe 
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APPENDIX L: DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF CP 
STUDENTS IN C ASE STUDY ORGANIZATIONS (2014-15) 
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ENDNOTES 


1 We chose to use the CLASP definition because it was the best available at the time. It is 
also shorter and less restrictive than the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WIOA) 
definition, which allowed usto capture a wide range of CP programming. (See the WIOA 
definition at https://community.lincs.ed.gov/document/workforce-innovation-and-opportunity- 
act-careerpathwaysdefinition). In addition, the WIOA definition was very recent at that time 
and wasnot being widely used to guide programming. 


2 The final eligible sample included 147 agencies: those that completed a partial or full 
survey, declined to participate, ordid not respond. Twenty other agencies were deemed 
ineligible because they no longer offered adult education services (the program closed), they 
only provided wraparound services but no adult education services, or they did not offer career 
pathways. Seventeen agencies were classified as “other” because one entity (community 
college orschool district) collectsand reports data forall of the sites or campuses. To avoid 
duplicative data, these sitesand campuses were not included when calculating the response 
rate. Given the city partners’ knowledge of the other non-responding agencies, we surmise that 
many of them did not complete the survey because they do not offerCP programming. 


3 The percentage of community colleges is small in part because the City Colleges of 
Chicago and Miami Dade College submitted one survey for all of their campuses. 


4 Chi-square analyses were used to determine statistic al significance throughout this report. 
For questions with “yes,” “no,” or “in development” responses (e.g., types of services offered), 
“no” and “in development” were combined. That is, statistical analyses compared agencies 
that said “yes” with those that said “no” or “in development.” For questions with “yes,” “no,” or 
“unsure” responses (e.g., funding sources), “no” and “unsure” were combined. To analyze 
differences between agencies that offered CP versus those that did not or were developing CP, 
we combined “no” and “in development” into one category. The Chi-square test analyzes 
whetherthe observed counts (number of respondents answering a survey question ina 
particular way) are due to chance. When the differences between the observed and expected 
counts are large enough, then the Chi-square test is statistic ally significant. Forinstance, we 
expect that respondents from Chicago, Houston, and Miami will answer questions 
(proportionally) in the same way. When the Chi-square statistic is statistically significant, it means 
that it is unlikely that the differences are due to chance. The p-value indicates the size of that 
likelihood - that is, a 5%, 1%, or .1% probability that the differencesare due to chance. 


5 The library provided the following explanation for this figure: “The [name of city] Public 
Library providesa variety of servicesto the public at 44 public service locations located 
throughout the [city] area. In 2014-15, we had close to 4 million visitors to our facilities, and 2.5 
million visitors to our website. The 127,677 adult education students we reported doesnot 
represent all Library patrons, nor doesit represent the number of attendeesat Library programs 
overall. The numbers we submitted represent the career-pathway services utilized at all of our 
locations. Of those reported, some participated in literacy-related education, some in 
technology-related education, some in direct job skills’ workforce-related, and some in 
education-supportive services. We also offered students programsto develop orimprove 
additional non-technology related skillsand knowledge such as Spanish language classes, 
citizenship classes, reading classes, and interview prep seminars. 


6 For this question, CP students included those participating in: (1) classes for transitioning to 
postsecondary education; (2) classes that enable studentsto obtain a postsecondary or 
stackable credential; (3) classes required forcompletion of a short-term certificate program 
needed foradvancement in education or employment; (4) classes that result in an industry- 
recognized credential; (5) apprenticeships; and (6) intemships. 
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7We found numerous inaccuracies in student demographic data foreach of the categories. 
Forexample, resoondents were asked to report race/ethnicity only for U.S.-bom students, but 
some included race/ethnicity of foreign-bom students, thus leading to inaccurate percentages. 
In addition, in some cases the total numbers reported for various categories (e.g., gender, 
educational attainment, employment status) did not add up to the numberof CP students 
reported earlier in the survey. Forinstance, one agency reported serving 325 adult leamers, yet 
also reported that 92 were men and 219 were women, fora total of 311. In such cases, we 
identified the discrepanciesand asked respondentsto provide comected data. Many 
respondents provided corrected data; othersdid not respond to multiple requests. To calculate 
the percentages, we used the denominator forthe category we analyzed. Forexample, forthe 
aforementioned agency that reported 92 men and 219 women, we used 311 asthe 
denominator, not 325. We drew several lessons from this experience. (1) Some adult education 
providers do not collect demographic data on one ormore of the categoriesabove. (2) If they 
do collect demographic data, they may not know how to locate and report it orhow to report it 
fora sub-set of their students (e.g., CP participants). (3) Staff tumover hinders the ability to locate 
and report demographic data to outside entities such as researchers. (4) Many adult education 
providers don’t have the resources to hire staff who can oversee data collection and analysis. 


8 Twelve agencies had enors in the data for this question. In these cases, the main problem 
wasthat N foreign-bom +N race/ethnicity did not add up to the total number of CP students 
they reported serving. Although we asked only for race/ethnicity for U.S.-bom students, some 
agencies included foreign-bom students in their race-ethnicity data, meaning that those 
students were double-counted. Consequently, Hispanic students may be somewhat over 
represented in the U.S-bom race/ethnicity data. 

9 The answers for three programs were deleted because they were obviously incorrect (e.g., 
average enrollment of 71,024 hours) and the programsdid not provide corrected figures. 

10 The case studies revealed that these requirements include minimum reading and math 
scoreson the TABE, minimum English language test scores, and/orhaving a high school orGED® 
diploma, among others. 

11 These terms were defined in the survey as follows: 

e contextualized leaming (basic skillsare offered in the context of careertechnical 
topicsoreducation); 

e co-enrollment with your program AND a community college or other postsecondary 
institution; 

e concurent enrollment (students are enrolled simultaneously in language/basic skills 
and training courses); 

e workplace leaming (e.g., on-the-job training, basic skills instruction offered at the 
workplace, workplace ESL); 

e work-based leaming (contextualized instruction that builds skills within the context of 
common work-related situations and real workplace problems, or uses actual 
workplace materials); 

e pure online ordistance education (all instruction and activities delivered ata 
distance); and 

e blended online ordistance education (some instruction and activities delivered face- 
to-face and some online/distance). 

122 The only comment related to “other’ support service was “gender-separated classes for 
cultural sensitivity.” 

13 “Collecting data on the interim outcomes for participants in career pathway programs 
enables instructors, staff, and administratorsto gauge participant progresstoward credential 
attainment” (CLASP, 2013b, p. 6). 
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14We analyzed the sub-set of 53 agencies that received federal funding. Two of these 
agencies indicated that they did not measure educational functioning level gains, even though 
this isa federal requirement under the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (AEFLA). We 
could not determine whether this was an enoron their part or whether they receive federal 
(non-AEFLA) funds that do not require measuring level gains. The other measures used by two- 
thirds or more of federally funded agencies were obtaining a high school or GED® diploma 
(76%), obtaining initial employment (72%), and attaining a CP credential (67%). 


15 Miami accounted fora disproportionate share of the “unsure” responses. Between 10% 
and 29% of Miami respondents marked “unsure” fornine of the 19 outcome measures. In 
addition, explanatory comments on the teacher or program-created assessment question 
revealed that many of these were not, in fact, created by teachers or programs. Some 
respondents wrote the names of tests, such asthe TABE and CASAS, used to measure 
educational functioning level gains, and had also checked “yes” for that question. In these 
cases, the answer for “teacher- or program-created assessments” was changed to “no.” Other 
respondents wrote the namesof assessments that were created by state systems (e.g., Texas 
Assessment of Minimum Skills, Data and Information System Illinois), textbook publishers, or other 
commercial entities (e.g., Essential Education software, Future for English cumiculum placement 
and unit testing, COMPASS college placement testing). These responses should have been 
captured underthe “other’ category. In these cases, the answer for “teacher- or program- 
created assessments” waschanged to “no” and the “other” category to “yes.” 


16 Forexample, when reporting the percentage of students who obtained a high school or 
GED®diploma, an agency could decide to use several different denominators: the total number 
of adult leamers, the total number of students who did not already have a high school/GED® 
diploma, the total number of students enrolled in GED® classes, the total number of students who 
took the GED ® Tests, etc. Each of these options would yield a different answer for the 
percentage of students who obtained a high school equivalency degree. Although we 
attempted repeatedly to clarify all the data discrepanciesand determine which denominators 
were used to calculate the percentages, some agencies did not respond to these requests. 

17 There are many other exemplary programsthat we were unable to include. For instance, 
Instituto del Progreso Latino’s Carerasen Salud program hasalready been documented in 
several national studies (e.g., Fein, 2016). 

18 Forexample, survey data showed that some organizations or campuseshad a higher 
percentage of participants with a bachelorsorgraduate degree (most likely immigrants or 
refugees who obtained an advanced degree in theirhome country). Given our focus on adults 
with limited formal education, these organizations were excluded from consideration. 

19 The Addison location closed in J uly 2017.) ARC opened a new location in Chicago’s Austin 
neighborhood February 2017. 

20 CNA, child development associate, computer-aided drafting and design, general office 
support specialist, intemet support specialist, medical business office professional, welding 
technician, and commercial truck driver. 


21 http ://www.joyc efdn.org/assets/images ShiftingG earsEvaluationSynopsis.pdf 


22 For more information about Career Foundations, see https://womenemployed .org/story- 
career-foundations. 


23 For more information about Gateway, see http://www.ccc.edu/news/Pages/Gateway- 
Program-Redefines-Adult-Ed-to-Support-Transition-to-C ollege.aspx. The Gateway program 
includes one free credit course for both semesters: College Successand another course. 

24 Fora list of Bidge occupational sectors at other campuses, see 
http ://www.ccc.edu/site/Pages/bridge.aspx. 


25 In fiscal years 2012-17, 71% of the 1,885 Bridge students were women, 69%were black, 23% 
were Hispanic, and 54% were age 26 or older. 
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26 https://womenemployed.org/pathways-careers-network 

27 A CCC staff person explained, “There are textbooks that have healthcare math problems, 
asisthe case in each [occupational] sector. In my experience, many of the healthcare 
problems were too advanced forthe students, so | don’t imagine instructors use them regulany. 
We will also be adopting careercontextualized math exercisesto the cunicula in FY18.” 


28 This presentation summarizes J ARC’s model: 
http ://www.bridgestocareeropportunities.com/files/ Workforc e%20- 
%20C reating%200 pp ortunity%20and %20Building%20Partnerships | ARC.pdf 


29 Survey data for 2014-15 indicate that 3% of 236 students were foreign-bom. Among U.S- 
bom students, 43% were black, 28% were white, and 22% were Hispanic. Fifty-three percent were 
unemployed. 


30} ARC hassince expanded financial literacy services to Bridge students. 


31 The Center for Working Families isa national model developed by the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation. For more information on this model, see Hesset al. (2016) and Kaul et al. (2011). 


32 Throughout the report, “accessto income supports” means that staff help students 
determine eligibility and apply for public benefits (e.g., food stamps, health insurance, 
Medicaid, rental and utility assistance, child care subsidies) and tax credits. Thistype of support is 
Crucial because many familiesdo not know that they are eligible forthese services, all of which 
enhance socio-economic stability (McKean, 2002). 


33 Financial Opportunity Centers are a national model developed by the Local Initiatives 
Support Corporation (USC). For more on FOCs, see Hess et al. (2016) and Rankin (2015). 


34 http ://www.careerinayear.com/braman-automotive-training-c enter-program/ 


35 According to Florida law, occupational completions points (OC Ps) are competencies or 
skills associated with a career-technical education program ina particular occupation. Students 
can use OCP certificates to show employers that they have mastered a specific set of abilities, 
skills, and knowledge. Formore information, see 
http ://www.fildoe.org/core/fileparse.p hp/5398/ unt/ Rep ortingO CP-TrainingModule- 
PowerPoint.p df 


36 Flonda state law stipulates that the following students are exempt from tuition and feesin 
adult education and career-technical programs: co-enrolled ordual-enrolled high school 
students; apprentices; Road to Independence (aging out of foster care); residential J ob Com 
participants (categorized as homeless); and homeless students. 
http ://adulted.dadeschools.net/AGE/Documents/ UPDATED _Adult_and Community Education 
Handbook-Updated_3-6-2017.pdf 


37 The SAVES Refugee Program offers free tuition and other supports for adult refugees and 
asylees in the Miami area. http://www.savesdadeschools.com/ 


38 http ://www.miamigov.com/grants/workforce.html 


39 “Florida legislation mandatesthe development of statewide articulation agreements and 
requires the Florida State Board of Education to adopt the statewide articulation agreement by 
rule. Specifically for CTE, Florida State Board of Education Rule 6A-10.0401 also defines the Gold 
Standard Career Pathways Articulation Agreement. This articulation agreement providescredit 
transfer opportunities for CTE students who eam industry certificationsto receive postsecondary 
CTE credits: “The purpose and effect of this ule development isto incorporate by reference all 
Gold Standard Career Pathways statewide articulation agreements based on industry 
certifications. Gold Standard Career Pathways articulation agreements guarantee individuals 
who have eamed the industry certification specified in the agreement and enrolled in the 
specified associate degree program ata Florida College System institution willbe awarded 
college credit in Florida asindicated in the agreement” (hitos://www.careertech.org/flonda). 
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40 Instituto del Progreso Latino, one of the agencies that participated in the Chicago focus 
group, is well known for offering lowerlevel students access to CP programs, starting at the 
fourth-grade level on the TABE. A staff member stated, “Instituto has focused on transitioning 
lower literacy-level Latino adultsand taking them from the general population and helping them 
to get into post-secondary. The niche that we occupy is just below post-secondary and will now 
include, in the fall [2016], also some post-secondary offerings.” 


41 Transcript excerpts have been edited for readability by removing some false starts, 
repetitions, grammatical enor, and fillers (e.g., like, you know, right, okay, um). To preserve each 
speakers style of speech, we did not remove linguistic reductions (e.g., gonna), alter African 
American Vemacular English, or cormect grammatical errors. 


42 http://www.fildoe.org/core/fileparse.php/5398/ unlt/ basic -skill-ta p-attl.p df 
43 http://hosted.vertic a lresponse.com/1516115/98c 7c 5b29b/ 
4 https://www.mdc.edu/main/sas/parents/school.aspx 


45 http://www.fildoe.org/academicscareer-adult-edu/career-technical-edu-agreements/ 


46 The design and implementation of this partnership created several otherchallenges. First, 
an adult education agency hadn't received the CP classsyllabi; consequently, the staff 
couldn’t provide any details about the course content during student recruitment and 
orientation. Second, the prescribed communication channelsseemed complicated. For 
instance, the protocol forcommunicating students’ non-academic needs involved four steps: 
(1) the CTE teachertellsthe student to callthe project phone number at the community 
college; (2) the student callsthe number, (3) the college contactsthe CBO staff; and (4) a CBO 
staff membertalksto the student. Finally, asnoted earlier, there seemed to be little orno 
interaction between CTE and basic skillsteachers, which limited their knowledge of each others 
courses. 


47 See Florida Statutes, Sec. 1004.93. 
http ://www.leg.state.fl.us/statutes/index.cfm?App mode=Display Statute &URL=1000- 
1099/1004/Sections/1004.93.htm! 


48 httos://www.flordashines.org/ “MyCareerShines isa comprehensive education and career 
planning system that will help you succeed in the increasingly competitive global economy. You 
will leam about yourself, discoverthe many options and opportunities for your future, and gain 
access to the information and toolsto achieve your goals’ (https://www.floridashines.org/find-a- 
career plan-yourfuture). 


49 Although Miami providers did not discuss the EL Civics grant, city partner Mark Needle 
noted that Miami Dade College and some school district adult education programs offer seven 
levels of ELCivics and citizenship instruction, including College and Career Readiness. Likewise, 
the federal policy supporting integration of legal Cuban and Haitian immigrants has resulted in 
local programsthat provide support resourcesto eligible students (e.g., SAVES in district 
programsand an equivalent program in Miami Dade College). 


50 City partner Mark Needle noted that the Florida CP system standardizesdata acrossall 
state-funded adult education and CTE providers (including CBOs that use state funds), which 
allows for longitudinal data to be shared at the state level and across providers within a network. 
However, providers wanted to expand capacity fordata sharing between the school district 
and Miami Dade College so that participants could be tracked longitudinally. Further research is 
needed to determine whether program-level CP teachersand administrators in a given city 
know about district- or state-level longitudinal data capabilitiesand are able to accessand 
request data on their program participants. 


51 One Community One Goal (OCOG, see below) organizesthese types of meetings for 
business and industry in Miami, but adult education programming is not a primary focus. This 
initiative wasmentioned by one survey respondent, but none of the focus group participants or 
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other research participants in Miami mentioned OCOG when discussing citywide CP 
coordination. 


52 https://www.iccb.org/adult ed/?page id=30 


53 “The purpose of One Community One Goal isto provide Miami-Dade County witha 
roadmap forits future economic development success. It offers strategic recommendations 
aimed at creating an environment where significant job creation occurs with a focuson new 
higher-paying jobsin target industries. It isa community-wide effort that providesa unified vision 
for long-term economic growth in Miami-Dade County. Education hasbeen identified asthe 
foundation of One Community One Goal and is the key driver of the seven target industries” 
(http ://www.beaconcouncil.com/what-we-do/one-community-one-goal). 


54 City partner Mark Needle reported that currently, coordination between these systems 
primanly entails selection of new programming orfomal articulation between specific 
academic programs. 


55 Prior research also supports this conclusion. A study of Workforce Investment Act programs 
found that receiving support services was positively related to employment and eamings 
(Maxwell, Hock, Verbitsky-Sa vitz, & Reed, 2012). Among women who exited the Adult Program, 
78% of those who received support services were employed one year later, versus 73% who did 
not receive these services. Forwomen in the Dislocated Worker Program, these figures were 82% 
and 70%, respectively. In both programs, women who received support serviceseamed more 
per quarter. Students who accessed public benefits through the Benefits Acc ess for Community 
College Completion demonstration project had higher retention rates (75% versus 54%) and 
enrolled in more termsthan comparison students (Hess et al., 2016). In addition, exploratory 
analyses gave “some credence to the idea that bundling several public benefits could make a 
real difference in student outcomes’ (Price, Long, Quast, McMaken, & Kioukis, 2014, p. 24). 
Similarly, participants who received financial counseling at Financial Opportunity Centers and 
Center for Working Families sites, respectively, had higher job placement and retention rates 
(Rankin, 2015) and college degree attainment and job advancement, among other outcomes 
(Kaul et al., 2011). Research on other support services such astransportation and childcare 
shows simila ny positive results (Hess et al., 2016). 


56 http ://www.lindseyhopkins.edu/financial-aid/fina nc ial-aid-resources/cost-of-attendance 
57 https://www.careertech.org/florda 
58 The healthcare cumiculum is available from Women Employed: 


https://womenemployed.org/sites/default/files/ uploads HealthcareBndgel.pdf.Other cunicula 
are also available: https://womenemployed.org/adult-education-lesson-plans 


59 http ://www.lindseyhopkins.edu/automotive-servic e-technolo 


60 Comments have been edited to conmect grammatical and punctuation enors, to 
standardize capitalization, and to remove identifying information such asthe organization's 
name (unlessthey participated in the case study and gave permission to use the organization’s 
name). Similar comments were grouped into categories. 


